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Fie genesis of the myriad uses of The universal volume production of petro- 
petroleum in the modern era of civili- leum and petroleum products in the 
zation dates from the early sixteenth twentieth century constitutes the greatest 
century when ‘‘New World” explorers = single contribution to world economy 
along the Gulf Coast obtained the res- made by any modern industry. Further 
idue from oil seepages with which petroleum industry developments 
to calk their ships. Kindred use for the future bid for even greater 
of crude petroleum dates back economic benefits to mankind. 
to antiquity by Biblical reference Hlughes— proud of its part in the 
which describes the ark of Noah progress of the petroleum indus- 
as having been ‘‘pitched with- try--is ever cognizant of the 
out and within with substances responsibility attached to its 
taken from the rock crevices position in the field as ‘*‘WORLD 
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Which is nylon? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


Low unretouched photograph on the 
left shows the nylon shock shield 
directly beneath the tread of a B. F. 
Goodrich truck tire which had 43,184 
miles of actual highway service. Hardly 
acord is damaged! The tire was good 
for recapping—possibly several times. 

Compare the photograph on the 
tight which shows what happened di- 
rectly beneath the tread of a truck tire 
without the nylon shock shield during 
38,147 miles of the same kind of serv- 
ice. Those frayed, broken cords were 
caused by millions of sharp impacts 
... by the relentless pounding that so 
often leads to bad bruises, blow-outs, 


and the scrap pile before the tire is 
actually worn out. 

The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference—so accurately pictured above 
—is the nylon shock shield now built in 
right under the tread of every B. F. 
Goodrich truck tire size 8.25 and larger. 

Nylon shock shields in new B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires give extra protec- 
tion to the rayon cord body. Result, a 
four-way saving for truck owners: (1) 
Average tire mileage is increased; (2) 
Tires have greater resistance to bruises; 
(3) There’s less danger of tread separa- 
tion; (4) More tires can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 


nylon shock shields is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of B. F. Goodrich tires. From 
B. F. Goodrich you get truck tires 
built with a weftless rayon cord body. 
From B. F. Goodrich you get the added 
protection of nylon shock shields. 
Though nylon makes tires more ex- 
pensive to build, these new B. F. Good- 
rich truck tires sell at regular prices. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


Tuck Tie ,. 
B.F. Goodrich 










Memo from the Publishers 








By combining the contents of The United States News and World Report we are 
presenting a publication wholly unlike any other in this country. 

The United States News, founded in May, 1933, has devoted its entire attention 
to reporting, interpreting and forecasting the news of national affairs. 

World Report, founded in May, 1946, has devoted itself to international affairs. 

The combined magazine renders a unique service as the only weekly devoting 
100 per cent of its contents to the news of national and international affairs. 

It is significant that World Report in a short span of 18 months developed 
circulation inside the United States in excess of 125,000. This is a phenomenal record 
in the history of newsmagazines. It indicates clearly that the American people want 
to know more and more about international affairs. 

Readers of The United States News—which has attained a circulation in excess of 
300,000—are, of course, interested also in developments in world affairs. 

In fact, in these momentous times, a line can no longer be drawn between the 
news of national and international affairs. For truly they have become inseparable. 
Since the Marshall Plan developed in recent months it has been increasingly difficult 
for our news editors to classify an article as “national” or “international.” These two 
themes constantly have an impact on each other. 

In our combined magazine we are not attempting to advocate any cause or argue 
the merits of any governmental policies of either the United States or other countries, 
but hope merely to present the news of what is going on so that intelligent people 
may make up their own minds on what the policies of their respective governments 
should be. 

It will be our constant endeavor to present the news objectively. Instructions to 
the news staff have always been to report the facts without bias of any kind. 

For those subscribers who have been receiv ing one magazine only, the date of 
expiration remains unchanged. Where, however, a subscriber has been receiving 
both magazines heretofore, the expiration date will be extended so that the total 
number of issues due will be delivered. 

We are confident that the combined magazine will meet with public approval and 
we will, of course, be glad to receive any comments or suggestions from our readers. 


The Publishers 
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Most people have. Your heart 
started beating before you were born, 
and in a normal day pumps about 














While there is much less heart 
trouble in youth and early middle 
age than there used to be, more and 
more people are now living to reach 
the later years when there is a higher 
death rate from heart ailments. 


By learning as you grow older to 
stop before you’re overtired, by 
knowing how to relax, by having 
periodic medical examinations, and, 
above all, by following your doctor’s 
advice—you can help avoid heart 
trouble, or lessen the effect if it 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


11 tons of blood. 


When you are relaxed your heart 
works about one third of the time 
and rests about two thirds. When you 
are active your heart works harder 
and rests less. 


Here was a successful businessman 


at work and play. By age 48 he had 
developed high blood pressure, and 
complained of occasional pains 
around the heart. 

His doctor advised him, among 
other things, to get more rest and cut 





This man, a doctor, had a heart 
attack at age 55. After recovering he 
returned to his practice, but cut 
down his working hours and the num- 
ber of patients he would treat. 


He took time for a daily rest. He 
developed several hobbies which kept 
him happy and busy in leisure hours 


who repeatedly overexerted himself 


do about VOW HEART 


He has a normal heart 


Overweight also makes your heart 
work harder. 

That’s why it’s important for most 
people in the middle and later years 
of life to avoid excessive physical 
effort and to keep their weight down 
at least to normal. 

When you learn to “‘take it easy”’ 
you are helping your heart. 


abused his heart 


down his week-end activities. But 
he continued to overexert himself. 

At age 52, he suffered a heart 
attack. The extra strains he had 
placed upon his weakened heart had 
so damaged it that he became a 
“‘cardiac cripple.’’ He had not helped 
his heart. 


He helped his heart 


but did not put a strain on his heart. 
At 65 he retired completely from his 
practice. 

By thus helping his heart—by 
knowing how to live within its limi- 
tations—he was able to enjoy many 
interesting and useful years of life 
after retirement. 





should strike. Medical science has 
developed potent drugs and skilled 
techniques to help keep you and 
your heart healthy. 


Research on diseases of the heart 
is increasing. To aid in this work, 
151 Life Insurance Companies sup- 
port the Life Insurance Medical Re- 


COPYRIGHT 1948— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, pRESIDENT 9 


1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. | 





search Fund which makes grants for 
special studies in heart disease. 


To learn more about helping your 
heart, send today for your copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 28-K, 
“Your Heart.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about helping their hearts. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you en- 
larged copies of this advertisement— 
suitable for use on your bulletin boards. 
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UVENTS during the last few weeks have 
demonstrated that a line can no longer be 
drawn between the news of national and 
the news of international affairs. 


A four-year program of world recovery — 
the Marshall Plan—estimated to cost Amer- 
ica seventeen billion dollars has just been 
recommended to Congress by the President 
of the United States. 


Whether adopted as the President proposes 
or in modified form, the Plan marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in America’s eco- 
nomic history. It will have long-range effects 
on the whole future of world trade. It means 
a new responsibility in reporting and ana- 
lyzing the news of both national and inter- 
national affairs. 


Americans will want to be informed on 
what happens to these billions — what the 
various governments do with the money and 
what the peoples themselves do to bring 
about recovery. 

Today the cost of living in the United States 
is dependent to no small extent on Euro- 
pean harvests and European needs. Steel 
and other commodities in short supply may 
soon be allocated to American users because 
of the requirements of the world recovery 
program. 

National defense now costs 10 billion dol- 
lars a year. This is twice the amount of all 
revenues collected by our government in 
1939. Defense costs are related to what Rus- 
sia will do—to what happens to world peace. 
National and international affairs are truly 
inseparable. 


For the last 15 years, the United States News 
has devoted its entire attention to reporting, 
interpreting and forecasting each week the 
news of national affairs— the news of the 
economic life of our country. 


_pouuce? US. News an 


ARE NOW 


National factors have dominated the course 
of business and industry, agriculture an 
labor, inflation and deflation, prosperity 
and depression. 


International factors as well now affect busi. 
ness and individual planning. 


The United States News, founded in 1933, 
has been the only weekly newsmagazine (e- 
voted entirely to national affairs. 


World Report, founded May 1946, has been 
the only weekly newsmagazine devoted en. 
tirely to international affairs. 


The United States News by November 1947 
had already exceeded the circulation figure 
of 300,000 guaranteed for 1948. 


World Report in 18 months has achieved a 
circulation inside the United States of 
125,000 — a phenomenal record in the his. 
tory of news magazines. 


Already 25,000 persons subscribe to both 
magazines. Test surveys, recently comp!|ctei, 
show conclusively that the other readers of 
each magazine would like to get the news 
of both national and international affairs. 


To fulfill the needs of the readers of each 
magazine, the two publications have been 
merged — effective with the issue to he «le. 
livered 1145 week. 


Subscribers to each magazine now will get 
all the national news which the United 
States News presents every week plus ull 
the regular features of World Report—a 
bigger and better magazine for both groups 
of readers. 


Writers of experience, stationed by World 
Report throughout the world, will serve the 
enlarged magazine. Bureaus to assemble the 
news from different regions have been e* 
tablished and are now operating in London, 
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; news as it happens, relating it to business 
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IF YOU WANT to test the public’s 
knowledge of automotive combus- 
tion try saying to a friend, “There’s 
a fire in your car.” He’ll jump and 
run for a fire extinguisher. Like most 
people, he doesn’t realize that it 
takes about 12 to 16 explosive fires 
to get the wheels to turn once, or 
about 8000 explosions per mile trav- 
eled. That’s combustion—the fire in 
your car. 

To the all-important problem of 
increasing the efficiency of combus- 
tion in all types of internal combus- 
tion engines, Cities Service has de- 
voted more than 15 years of research. 

This same extensive research in 
combustion is currently solving pro- 
duction problems for industry by 
cutting costs, saving fuel and im- 
proving efficiency in all kinds of in- 
dustrial applications. 

If you have a combustion prob- 
lem in your plant or transportation 
equipment why not call upona Cities 
Service combustion expert to take 
over your worries. For further infor- 
mation write: Cities 


Service Company, Sixty = 
Wall Tower, New York 
5, N. Y. Room 25. SERVICE 


Cities Service 
means Great service 


All the Way from the Refinery to Your Plant 
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Missing act of Congress. Personally, 
President Truman was much upset at 
the White House mystery of the vanish- 
ing papers. Usually mild mannered and 
soft spoken, he made his feelings plain. 

Documents missing included the Re- 
publican anti-inflation bill. Mr. Truman 
had denounced the measure. Then, while 
in his care, it simply disappeared. The 
fear was that the situation might be 
turned to his discredit politically. An in- 
vestigation was ordered. 

While the President signed the dupli- 
cate, Secret Service men tried to trace 
the papers from one person to another, 
but lost the trail. Then they combed the 
ashes of the White House incinerator, 
but couldn’t even find the paper clips. 


Lost presidential quip. What Mr. Tru- 
man considered his best quip about the 
anti-inflation bill got lost, too. A reporter 
hunting a headline phrase asked if the 
President considered it a “half-a-loaf 
bill.” Mr. Truman backed quickly away 
from that one. Perhaps the natural Re- 
publican retort of “better than none” was 
too obvious. He said he preferred to call 
it the less-than-slice bill. This test of wits 
replaced an old comparison with a new 
one, but the newspapers passed it up. 


Doctor’s flier. Brig. Gen. Wallace H. 
Graham, President Truman’s physician, 
is in the middle of a congressional in- 
vestigation because of a recent flier in 
wheat. Dr. Graham insists that he lost a 
sizable chunk of the money he invested. 
Former Governor Harold Stassen of Min- 
nesota says the doctor made money. The 
affair has started the public, as well as 
Republican Congressmen, asking ques- 
tions about Dr. Graham. 

He is 37, cheerful and athletic, a 
Missourian, but not a member of Mr. 
Truman’s “old Missouri gang.” He prac- 
ticed in Kansas City for two years, en- 
tered the Army in 1941, waded ashore 
in the Normandy invasion, was wounded 
in the Battle of the Bulge, and, mean- 
while, rose from first lieutenant to briga- 
dier general. He was appointed to his 
present post without having previously 
met the President. 

Dr. Graham likes his job because, for 
one thing, it leaves him time for cancer 
research at Johns Hopkins. 


“‘1 do not choose, etc.’ Two new ways 
of saying “I'm not a candidate” have 
been written into the political stylebook 
since the coming of the presidential year. 
They offer a contrast not only in lan- 
guage, but also in method and motive. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg ground 
out a polished letter. “I am confident 
I can best serve my country by com- 
pleting my present term in the Senate,” 


The March of the News____ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


he wrote. Many of the Senator’s friend 
think he means it. But, more to the point 
his chief purpose is to keep presidential 
politics out of the Marshall Plan debate, 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., blurted 
to reporters: “I’m not any candidate and 
I don’t expect to be any.” The newsmen 
had asked him about it, after a Marti. 
for-President prediction by Represents. 
tive Leo E. Allen. This gave Mr. Martin 
a chance to disclaim presidential aims 
Such opportunities don’t come very often, 
And it all kept the Martin name in the 
presidential-possibility headlines. 


Speaker’s ghost. Speaker Martin’s re. 
cent addresses showed an elegance of 
style and clarity of argument often lack 
ing in his friendly, informal remarks tp 
reporters. Curious friends investigated, 
The reason: a new ghost writer—Wi 
liam C. Murphy, publicity director of 
the Republican National Committee and 
an old hand at ghosting speeches. 





White House ghost. Many ghostly 
hands were involved in writing Mr. Tw 
man’s message to Congress. Suggestions 
and ideas filtered in from all the depart: 
ments. Then Clark Clifford, Mr. Truman’ 
principal phrasemaker, took over and 
pulled the pieces together. The whok 
was read to the Cabinet the afternoon be 
fore Mr. Truman took it to Congress. Mr. 
Clifford was up late that night making 
changes that Cabinet members suggested. 


Sword to pen. Publishers are nibbling 
at Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's sale 
price of. $500,000 for his forthcoming 
memoirs but are none too happy about 
it. If the General should get the Repub 
lican presidential nomination, the book 
would be a gold mine, they agree. But 
if not, it might turn out to be just another 
important war book, useful to the his 
torians but not necessarily a lure for the 
reader's dollars. 

If the General’s plans go through, be 
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Treasury ruling, his $500,000 then woulff turn th 


be taxed as a capital gain. He would t 
tain $375,000, enough to make him i 
dependent for life. At the usual incom 
and surtax rates, he would have less thi 
$100,000 left. The General has disclost 
a tax angle that others now are exploring 
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@ In 1947 the railroads hauled —for you—more tons of 
freight more miles than ever before in time of peace. 
They actually moved more carloads than in the peak 
year of the war. 


The dollars you paid the railroads for this service have 
had to do a lot of stretching, trying to cover increased 
wages, higher prices, more taxes—and to leave enough 
of a return on the money now invested in railroads 





to attract the further investment necessary to provide 
still better facilities. 

With the greatest peacetime traffic in history, the rail- 
tads earned in 1947 only a little more than half the 
feturn they need to attract this investment. 


Why? Because since 1939 railroad wage rates and 


g 5 Railroads’ Dollar can’t stretch 


any further, either! i 


AVERAGE INCREASES IN RAILROAD COSTS AND FREIGHT RATES, 1939-1947 


Wage rates, pay roll taxes, and 
costs of materials and fuel 
up 76%. 














Level of freight rates 
up 28%. 


Revenue per ton per mile 
up 19%. 











pay roll taxes—and the prices of fuel and materials— 
had gone up almost three times as much as the prices 
railroads are permitted to charge. 


But with faith in the future, railroads are going ahead 
with their postwar improvement plans. They are buying 
all the new freight and passenger cars, all the rail, all of 
many other essential items they can get. 

Everybody looks forward to the better service of 
the future— but tomorrow’s railroads depend upon 
today’s earnings. 

To make sure that railroads keep abreast of the nation’s 
needs, they must be permitted to charge prices in line 
with the cost of providing their essential services. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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How would YOU 
lick the High Cost 
of Living ? 


Inflation seems to us the biggest, toughest 
problem in America today. So far as our 
own business is concerned, we’re doing 
everything humanly possible to check it. 


National Dairy companies across the 
country send their ablest men each month 
to share ideas and experiences. From such 
meetings, and from constant research, come 
new methods and new economies which 
help keep product quality up and product 
prices down. 


Here are some figures covering the years 
1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food .... 106% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk . 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. Our 
profit from all of our milk divisions aver- 
aged less than ’2 cent per quart of milk 
sold in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 


average profit in the food industry. 


It is truer today than ever that nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—milk—gives 
you more for your money than anything 
else you can eat. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Animpartial national survey shows that most Amer- 
icans consider 10-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 
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Money supply is the thing to watch closely in the period ahead. It's when 
money tightens up, or runs out, that something of a jolt may occur. 

There is an apparent abundance of money, a superabundance even. Dollars 
are flying around as never before. Yet it is easy to be fooled about money. 

Money supply, currency and checking accounts, is three times prewar supply. 
Volume of money is above $111,000,000,000 and tending to rise slowly. 

Prices, however, are more than double prewar. They are rising strongly. e 

Output of goods is about 75 per cent above prewar rate and rising. 

Thus: Volume of money in relation to goods available at current prices may 
not be so excessive as some people are inclined to think. It takes much more 
money to keep the wheels turning at these price levels. Anything that tends to 
Slow the turnover of the supply of money could end in a squeeze. 

That's why pressure to slow bank loans might react more than expected. 








What to look for, apparently, is something like this: 

Supply of goods, at prevailing prices, will catch up with demand for goods 
in more and more fields as the year goes on. Price rises limit demand. 

Incomes, while rising, are not likely to rise as rapidly as prices rise. 

Demand for goods, at the prices to be asked, seems likely to level off or 
even to slip a little. Supply appears to be catching up with demand even in 
most durable-goods fields at the present price level. Supply is adequate to de- 
mand, or in excess of it, in clothing, shoes, most other nondurable fields. 

To push the boom ever onward and upward, something new is needed. 

Big new loans, new money poured out by banks or by Government to finance ex- 
ports, or inventory, or public works, or new plant and equipment for use by in- 
dustry, could provide the fuel needed to keep the boom's momentum high. 

Banks, however, are coming under pressure to ease up in creating money. 

If the making of new money slows, or contracts, then money may begin to run 
out. If money begins to run out, then the boom begins to run out, too. 

It's just a point to keep in mind. Maybe nothing will happen, maybe the 
Squeeze on creation of new money will not really occur. Yet the official line 
Suggests otherwise, and it is well to be advised of that fact. 








A thing to keep in mind, too, is that the New Deal isn't dead, it's just on 
ice. Mr. Truman wants to revive it now, Republicans will want to wait. 

Boom's end, if ever it comes, could quickly bring a super-New Deal. 

Minimum wage may be lifted to 60 or 65 cents this year from 40 cents. 

Social security is going to be set for future expansion. Annuity plan for 
old age might be broadened this year, surely will be if a setback occurs. Un- 
employment insurance is due for later change. Disability insurance is to be 
dressed up, ready to be acted upon when the tide turns. Health insurance some 
day is going to be provided. Billions are wrapped up in these future plans. 

Low-cost housing will get a federal subsidy again if times get hard. 

Subsidies are continuing to farmers during the greatest farm-income boom of 
history. They will be stepped up when the boom slows. Farmers will get an as- 
Surance of price supports, too. Price fixing is to underlie farm policy. 
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NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW=- (Continued) 


Wage rates are underwritten by Government protection of unions. 

Public-works backlog is officially estimated at $75,000,000,000. That is 
the kind of program that might be released by a turning in the boom. 

Any idea that the New Deal can be forgotten is quite far fetched. Right 
now there even is revival of the idea of an NRA, of self-government for much of 
industry. It's just that the present relief plan is promoted in the world out- 
Side U.S., not inside U.S. There will be a relief plan in U.S., too, if unemploy- 
ment should come back, as it would with any slowdown in the boom. 





What seems quite clear, against the background now set, is this: 

Wage rates for employed workers will hold high even after the boom ends. 

Price declines, when they occur, probably will be moderate in most of the 
fields. High wage rates will help assure that. So will farm price support. 

Spending by Government will stay high, even rise. 

Taxes, as a result, will remain very high by prewar standards. The cuts to 
be made on 1948 individual incomes may be the last to expect for some time. 

Employed persons, white-collar and wage earners, will be well off for a long 
time. The trend in living standards will be strongly upward. 

Unemployed are going to take the shock of any slowing of the boom. The 
policies being urged by Mr. Truman, and to dominate in Congress once things tend 
to slow down, almost guarantee sizable future unemployment, with loss of many 
jobs as the price of the protections being given those who have jobs or farms, 
and who insist on protection against taking cuts. 








Marshall Plan of aid for Europe will be approved in some form. 

Aid will be nearer $5,000,000,000 than the $6,800,000,000 asked. 

Senate approval will be easier to get than House approval. Drift of senti- 
ment in the House, with more grass-roots contact with folks back home, is tend- 
ing toward a form of isolation. Price rises at home hurt aid abroad. 

Aid size, and ease of approval, will relate closely to the degree of inten- 
sity in fear of Russia that prevails at the moment. 





Tax cut, almost assured, is to give a break to married persons. There is 
to be a premium on marriage, a big penalty on rich bachelors. See page 30. 

Budget cutting by Congress will center on foreign aid, not military. 

Spending of much less than $38,000,000,000 is improbable for year that 
Starts next July 1, even after cuts by Congress. That's about as now. 

Military costs are more likely to go on rising than they are to decline. 

Draft of youths for peacetime military service is very unlikely in 1948. 
Odds are against a peacetime draft at any time in the next few years. 








New cars, in middle price ranges, are gradually becoming available with 
less wait. After mid-1948, only lower-priced cars may require a long wait. 

Old houses are selling more slowly, at declining prices. 

Houses for rent are beginning to be more available. Apartments seem to be 
about aS scarce as ever, but 1948 will see a gradual easing. 

Meat scarcity and skyrocketing prices are only a few weeks away. The wheat- 
crop outlook is improved, however. A 1,200,000,000-bushel crop may yet be real- 
ized, which would be a bumper yield, above any but 1946. 

Fuel oil, gasoline are to become progressively tighter. 











To help the busy reader follow important trends in national affairs, 
we are extending the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief para- 
graphs in larger type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to 
give in Newsgram form additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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DR. WM. A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co. 





EVERY THINKING MAN OWES IT TO HIMSELF 
AND TO HIS BUSINESS FUTURE TO JOIN THE 


Lixecutive Book Club 











DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 
Pres., National Ind’l 
Conference Board 


cmon 


HENRY HAZLITT 
Financial Editor, 
Newsweek 


THOMAS ROY JONES 
President, ATF, Inc. 


DR. HENRY C. LINK 
Vice President, The 
Psychological Corp. 


FOWLER McCORMICK 
hm., International 
Harvester Company 
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WM. C. MULLENDORE 
President, So. Calif 
Edison Company 














ARTHUR W. PAGE 
Former Vice President 
. T. & T. Company 


LEWIS H. BROWN, Chairman, 
Editorial Advisory Board 
Chairman, Johns-Manville 
Corporation 


FREE 


-t.or10mics In 





H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 
President, Armstrong 
Cork Company 
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How to Develop Your 


EDGAR M. QUEENY 
President, Monsanto 
Chemical Company 





STANLEY RESOR 
President, J. Walter 
Thompson Company 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman, General 
Motors Corp. 





BRADFORD B. SMITH 
Economist, U. S. 
Steel Corporation 





DR. H. M. WRISTON 
President, 
Brown University 


THIS TOP-FLIGHT EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD HELPS YOU 


KEEP ABREAST OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS, 


IDEAS, 


AND TRENDS IN ECONOMICS, 


POLITICS 


AND GOVERNMENT AS THEY AFFECT YOU AND: YOUR BUSINESS 


ACED with the responsibilities of 
F today’s rapidly changing worl 
American businessmen have eagerly re- 
sponded to the program of the Executive 
Book Club. They welcome the Club’s 
selection, each month, of an outstanding, 
timely and Significant book. This saves valu- 
able time and keeps the Club’s members 
abreast of current developments, ideas and 
trends in the fields of economics, business, 
politics and government. 

Now America’s alert businessmen will 
welcome the Executive Book Club’s latest 
important step. A group of the nation’s 
top-flight executives and professional 
men, as listed here, are to serve on the 

ub’s 


Editorial Advisory Board 


These men bring expert guidance to the 
Club’s rapidly growing membership of 
present and future executives, now busy 
preparing themselves for somorrow's new 
obligations. They also freanct broad 
executive experience, judgment and perspective 





The Twelve Rules For 


Lesson Executive Abilit — Thinkin 


by Henry Hazlitt 
The popular best-seller 
that takes the mystery 
out of economics. Here 


is a brilliant analysis of ties and 


sconomic fallacies which 
not only have harassed 
American business but 
have complicated post- 
War recovery. 


The Executive Book Club, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


by Daniel Starc 
How can you become an The ability to think 
executive? 150 business- 
men list the basic quali- 
techniques 
needed in executive lead- 
ership and offer lines of will show the reader 
procedure for those who 
want to develop execu- 
tive talent in themselves. 


by William J. Reilly 

straight is an essential 
quality for executive at- 
tainment. Here are 
twelve simple rules that 


how to form intelligent 
opinions and to make 
sound decisions. 


MEMBERS OF 


which in a successful career are more vital 
than ever. Here are new business “‘tools”’ 
that no businessman can afford to be 
without. 

As a member of the Club, you will also 
receive free each month a copy of the Club 
magazine, ‘The Executive.’ Each issue 
describes fully next month's selection, in 
addition to scanning the horizon for other 
important new books, about to be issued, 
which have collateral value for the 
Executive Book Club membership. 

You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. After reading the 
advance review, should you decide that 
the forthcoming book will not appeal to 
you, you can select another book or, by 
returning the form enclosed, you may 
omit taking a book for that particular 
month. You need purchase as few as four 
books a year. 


What It Costs 


Occasionally the Club makes a Double 
Selection—swo books in ome month— 


which are offered to you at a single combined 
brice—frequently no more than the retail 
cost of either one of the books selected. 
These Club selections wiil average in 
cost, throughout the year, about $3.00 
each. The price of each book will never be 
more—and frequently will be less—than the 
publisher's regular retail price. (A small 
charge is added to cover mailing expense.) 


Time To Act Now 


The Executive Book Club was formed by 
businessmen for businessmen. Its sole aim 
is to help yox—broaden your thinking— 
better understand the forces and influences 
that are now so vital in “shaping things to 
come.” There is no charge for membership 
And asa special inducement for becoming 
a member at once, fill out the coupon and 
indicate which one 2 of the four books described 
below you wish to receive FREE. Because 
of current production ditficulties, the 
number of memberships available con- 
tinues to be limited. So act now and mail 
the coupon. 


ine Wexecutive ook Club 
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The Triumph of 
American Capitalism 
by Louis M. Hacker 

A major contribution to 
the understanding of our 
economic development ; 
a dynamic story about 


American vitality, skill II soso cai ievnteescticesetes 
and genius which helped (Please Print) | 
to build an industrial 
system Ms a way of life Address ' 
* ee — BR RIOR asec sc ce creinaes Agestissasieceasededeane 
unparalleled anywhere. wae hlias | 
City.. . (ifany).... State........ 





THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB, INC., 
DEPT. 1USN 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me_as a member of The 
Executive Book Club, and send as my 
jree 
below 

CL) Economics in One Lesson 

] How To Develop Your Executive 


The Twelve Rules for Straight 


CD The Triumph of American Capitalism 


Each month I am to receive a /ree copy 
The Executive, 
forthcoming selection. 
that I muy purchase as few as four Club 
selections 
may cancel my membership at any time 
after I have accepted four selections. 


of ** 


enrollment book the title checked 


Ability 


Thinking 


which describes the 
It is understood 


uring the year, and that I 
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Wrap up all your plants 


... with one purchase agreement 


OU can centralize and control from one point the purchases of 
high-quality lubricating oils and greases for all your plants, 
wherever located. Deliveries can be made from the nearest of more 
than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 states. Secure uniform 
production economies, reduced operating costs, greater output, 
through efficient, quality products and the services of skilled Texaco 


Lubrication Engineers. 


Get these benefits by calling the nearest of more than 2500 Texaco 
Distributing Plants or writing to The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| The Texas Company Ge) 


In all 48 states, more than 2500 
Texaco Distributing Plants — each an im- 
mediate and convenient source of supply 
for quality lubricants and fuels. 
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MEDITERRANEAN: NEW FOCUS 
FOR EAST-WEST SHOWDOWN 


Reported from ATHENS, ROME and WASHINGTON 


Warships, more marines, more 
dollars are to be used to make a 
show of U.S. strength in the 
Mediterranean. 

Trouble in Greece is only part 
of it. ‘Cold war’ with Russia is in- 
volved. So is the Middle East oil. 

Congress soon must decide 
how much U.S. will invest in 
man power and dollars to take 
over role of defending the Medi- 
ferranean. 


The United States is to become more 
and more deeply involved in the 
Mediterranean. Trouble in Greece, if 
it gets out of hand, will bring the 
forces of the U.S. and Russia face to 
face along this vital seaway. 

American policy, now operating, is to 
take over the traditional role of Great 
Britain in defending the Mediterranean 
against Soviet pressure. Dollars, political 
weapons and armed forces numbering 
10,000 are being used. Disposition of 
forces in this struggle is indicated by the 
map on page 15. 

What is under way is a show of 
American might to convince Russia and 
the rest of the world that the U.S. in- 
tends to stand behind its interests in 
Southern Europe, along the Mediterran- 
ean and deep into the oil-rich Middle 
East. 

A strong naval force, already in the 
area, is being brought up to wartime 
standards, Spotted strategically along the 
Mediterranean are the aircraft carrier 
Midway, the cruisers Little Rock, Provi- 
dence and Portsmouth, plus 10 destroyers. 

U.S. Marines are joining these craft. 
Normally each capital ship has 30 to 100 
marines. Now 1,000 marines from the 
United States are being added. They are 
accompanied by landing craft. 

With these marines, plus naval land- 
ing parties, the Mediterranean Fleet can 
put ashore a striking force of 3,000 to 
“900 men. 
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—Press Association 


MARINES OFF FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN 
... for the Russians—hot or cold? 


A top naval strategist is taking com- 
mand of the strengthened American Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. Vice Admiral For- 
rest Sherman, put in the job, has been 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations. 

Turkish Navy is to be strengthened by 
addition of 15 American naval vessels, 
to be transferred under the $100,000,000 
Turkish-aid program voted by Congress. 
Included in the group of ships are four 
submarines. Greece already has received 
six motor gunboats from the U. S. 

Current developments show two 
prongs to American policy across the 
Atlantic. 

Western Europe is viewed as an eco- 
nomic problem, a problem of helping to 
finance the return to production in- 
side the countries of the Marshall Plan 
area. 

The Mediterranean, however, is stra- 
tegically important to both the U. S. and 
Britain. It is the inlet to the vast oil hold- 
ings in Arabia. It is the avenue through 
which Russia would try to reach out of 
its present territory, and it is an avenue 
of attack pointing to the Soviet Union 
and some of its satellites. From a strategic 


standpoint, the Mediterranean overshad- 
ows Western Europe. 

Greece is the tense spot now. Com- 
munists are backing a shadow govern- 
ment set up in the Greek mountains by 
General Markos Vafiades, the guerrilla 
leader. Their hope is to win control of all 
Greece. 

American reply is to build up the 
Greek armed forces to offset the rebel 
threat. 

Originally, half of a $300,000,000 fund 
for aiding Greece was to go for economic 
assistance. Now civilian projects are be- 
ing put aside and money is shifted to 
military assistance. Some $24,000,000 
has been diverted to the military pro- 
gram. 

This money is going to pay, feed and 
equip a Greek Army enlarged to 130,000 
men. A National Guard of 50,000 men 
will be established. 

U.S. military advisers are to be in- 
creased in number. New officers, arriv- 
ing in Athens, will spend a week in prep- 
aration, then go to the field to work 
directly with Greek detachments. U.S. 
arms and specialists will be used. The 
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objective is to knock out the guerrilla 
resistance and eliminate the Communist- 
staffed rebel government before spring. 

Once this program hits full stride, 
American military participation in Greece 
will be on a scale never used by the Brit- 
ish in that country during peacetime. The 
American project shifts from advice to 
outright instructions in how to fight the 
civil war. 

Leyond Greece, American strategic 
interests are getting new attention in 
Italy, in North Africa, in Turkey and out 
to Palestine at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. Back of all this activity 
is the Communist pressure to get for 
Russia a foothold on or near the sea. 

Italy, free from Communist pressure 
now, may feel it again when the country 
holds a national election in April. Italy 
has a pledge that the United States will 
consider “appropriate” steps if the inde- 
pendence of the country is threatened 
“directly or indirectly.” In Rome, this is 
accepted as a warning to the Commu- 
nists. The declaration was made by Presi- 
dent Truman at the time American occu- 
pation troops left Italy. 

Trieste also gets American attention. 
The city has never had a day free of 
Communist pressure since the war ended. 
Under the peace settlement, American 
and British troops—5,000 of each—are on 
guard in the internationalized city at the 
head of the Adriatic. As long as this 
agreement is effective, Yugoslavia is 
denied this strategic port. Yugoslavia’s 
interests are linked with those of the 
Russians. 

Turkey, is another contact point in 
East-West rivalry over the Mediterra- 
nean. The country is quiet at this time, 
but a Russian demand for a base on the 
Dardanelles in the Turkish straits. still 
is on the books. That is why Turkey is 
spending almost half its budget for de- 
fense. This is supplemented by $100,- 
000,000 from the U. S. 

The number of American military ad- 
visers in Turkey is being increased, too. 
The country is getting military equip- 
ment from the U. S. 

Palestine is an explosive area now, 
and back of it stretch the oil sands of 
Arabia. The territory can become the 
heart of strategic conflict between the 
U.S. and Britain on one hand and Russia 
on the other. 

Strife in the Holy Land between Arabs 
and Jews over dividing the country into 
two siates may have to be settled by an 
international police force which, at pres- 
ent, does not exist. Russia is more than 
lik ly to ask to supply troops to such a 
force. Some American officials think the 
Russians had this in mind when they 
backed the partitioning of Palestine, at 
the risk of losing the friendship of the 
Arabs. 
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Never in history have Russian troops 
been stationed in Palestine. Never have 
they served with British and American 
troops in a combined force. 

North Africa also is a Russian objec- 
tive on the Mediterranean, another re- 
gion heightening U. S. strategic interest 
in the area. 

The United States, Britain, France and 
Russia are pledged to settle by Septem- 
ber the future status of Italy’s North 
African colonies. The question was post- 
poned when a peace treaty was signed 
for Italy. At that time, the big powers 
could not agree on the colonial problem. 
Russia demanded a base or trusteeship 
rights in North Africa. That demand still 
stands. 

France, a major nation facing the 
Mediterranean, goes into American figur- 
ing on policy for keeping the seaway 
secure from Russian domination. 

The Communist bid for power in 
France, rebuffed this winter, may come 
to a head in the spring when national 
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Behind an explosive area—oil sands 


elections are likely to be held. For the 
time, the United States is giving eco- 
nomic support to a French Government 
that is attacked from the left by the 
Communists and from the right by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle. If the Commu. 
nists gain power in France, they could 
outflank the present danger zone in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Already they are 
strongly entrenched in Marseilles, the 
chief French port on the Mediterranean, 

The cold war between Russia and 
the U.S., thus, is getting a real test in 
the Mediterranean. This is considered an 
area that can get “hot” quickly if actual 
trouble develops. 

A military base for international sup- 
port of American policies in the region 
is being officially suggested. The pro. 
posal is that some port in North Africa, 
such as Bizerte, be set aside either as a 
United Nations or as a joint British 
American base. 

Economic aid is being linked closely 
with strategic interests in the Mediter- 
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ranean. A small-scale Marshall Plan al- 
ready is operating in Italy, France, 
Greece and Turkey. Congress is now con- 
sidering whether to put this piecemeal 
economic support on a firmer basis as 
part of the over-all Marshall Plan for 
American aid to Europe. 

Future measures to be taken by the 
United States in the weeks immediately 
ahead are to depend, primarily, on the 
activities of Russia and the Communists, 
particularly in Greece. 

The Greek Communist state now is 
aweak shadow government. It holds only 
the mountain land of Northern Greece. 
Its cabinet includes only the Communists 
and their closest followers. Its appeal to 
the Greek people as a whole is thin. It 
aust rely on outside help for supplies of 
ms, food, man power and money. 

Recognition of the guerrillas by Bul- 
aria, Albania or Yugoslavia would be 
ebuked as an unfriendly act by the U. S. 
ud Britain. But, once recognized by 
ussia’s Balkan satellites, the Greek Com- 





munists could receive aid openly. They 
have been using artillery and large sup- 
plies of ammunition which can come only 
from the Communist-governed countries 
to the north. 

The first step, after recognition, prob- 
ably would be to send into the Greek 
fighting an International Brigade re- 
cruited by the Communists. The Com- 
munists, thus strengthened, might be able 
‘to overturn the American-supported Gov- 
ernment at Athens. At the least, they 
might split Greece, further complicating 
the U. S. position in the Mediterranean. 

United Nations action is the next 
alternative likely to be tried by the U. S. 
if the situation grows worse. 

A U.N. commission has declared that 
help for the guerrillas from Russia’s satel- 
lites would be a breach of the peace. This 
would open the way for punitive action 
by the U.N. 

Use of American forces would have 
to be decided at this point. One plan, 
officially considered, is to form an inter- 


national guard—without Russia—to pro- 
tect the U.N. commission in Greece. 
The guard could be expanded as the sit- 
uation requires. 

British troops now are in Greece. U. S. 
staff officers on the scene could act as the 
nucleus of any American combat troops 
assigned to the area. None are stationed 
there now. 

How far America will go in its meas- 
ures to keep Russia out of the Mediter- 
ranean and protect America’s own grow- 
ing interests in the area will be decided 
by the U. S. Congress. Exhaustion of the 
present funds going to aid Mediterranean 
countries will force the decision. 

As things stand, however, American 
forces are moving into the Mediterra- 
nean in concentrations unusual in peace- 
time. Backing up British units, the 
United States is making a show of 
strength to Russia. If the present pol- 
icy works, the strategy may succeed in 
blunting the Russian spearhead aimed 
at the Mediterranean. 
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The U. S. has military mis- 
sions in Greece and Turkey, 


UNITED STATES 


troops in Trieste and a jna- 
val fleet that includes ten 
destroyers in the Mediter- 
ranean, an aircraft carrier 
at Naples and cruisers at 
Piraeus, Leghorn and Genoa. 
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SHIFT IN ‘48 POLITICAL TACTICS 


Mr. Wallace’s Power to Sway G.O.P. Plans 


Henry A. Wallace still has both 
major parties guessing. Planning 
is delayed as they wait to see if 
his third party gains. 

Right turn by Republicans is 
withheld until dust settles. In 
meantime, half a dozen candi- 
dates are scrambling for posi- 
tion. Taft, Martin and MacArthur 
gain ground; Dewey slips back. 

President Truman’‘s hopes de- 
pend on how hard labor works 
for him. 


Henry A. Wallace and his third- 
party candidacy for President have 
turned the 1948 campaign into a guess- 
ing game. The two regular parties now 
are figuring strategy, studying charts, 
waiting for the dust stirred up by Mr. 
Wallace to settle. Both Republicans 
and Democrats want to see things 
more clearly before fixing their courses. 

A few big landmarks stand out 
above the dust, however. They bulk so 
large as to be visible even in the present 
confusion. 

The Republicans must calculate the 
effect of Mr. Wallace’s candidacy before 
they decide how far to the right they 
may go in choosing a candidate of their 
own. If Mr. Wallace takes away enough 
votes from Mr. Truman on the left, the 
Republicans will not have to fight so 
hard for the votes of workingmen. They 
can turn further to the right for their 
candidate. 

President Truman’s position will lie 
between that of Mr. Wallace, on the left, 
and that of the Republican candidate, on 
the right. He moved toward this position 
in his message to Congress. His bid is for 
the vote of the Northern worker. That 
vote will mean victory, or defeat, for the 
Democratic candidate. 

Mr. Wallace’s threat to the Demo- 
crats depends upon how many votes he 
can capture from Mr. Truman in North- 
ern States on his issues of foreign and do- 
mestic policy. The closer Mr. Truman 
comes to the New Deal domestic pro- 
gram espoused by Mr. Wallace, the nar- 
rower will be the margin of difference 
between the two, and the smaller will be 
the Wallace threat. 
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Republican uncertainty. But, while 
the Democratic position is being staked 
out, Republicans face uncertainties. They 
do not yet know how great a factor Mr. 
Wallace will be. There is no certainty of 
the number of States in which his ticket 
will get on the ballot, or how many votes 
he will get. And some Republicans fear he 
might patch up a truce with Mr. Truman. 

Petitions. By getting enough signers 
on the right kinds of petition, Mr. Wal- 
lace can get his name on the ballot in 
most of the important Northern States. 
There is every likelihood that many Re- 
publicans would be so glad to see him in 
































—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘LISTEN TO THE CHEERS!’ 


the race that they would sign petitions 
to help put his name on the ballot. 

Votes. But signatures on petitions are 
not votes. Before the Republicans nomi- 
nate anyone whom they do not regard as 
their best vote getter they want to see 
something more than a simple assurance 
that Mr. Wallace will get on the ballot 
in important States. It still is two months 
before the first delegate-picking primary 
—March 9 in New Hampshire. Not until 
then will Republican sentiment begin to 
crystallize. 

If Mr. Wallace seems to be making con- 
siderable headway in March, April and 
May, when the delegates are being chos- 
en for the Republican National Conven- 
tion, the chances for a Republican nom- 
inee like Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
will rise. If not, the delegates will begin 
thinking of someone like Senator Arthur 


H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, or General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

But before a man like Mr. Taft. or 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, captures the nomination, the 
Republicans must be convinced, not only 
that Mr. Wallace intends to stay in the 
race until it is finished, but that he js 
cutting into the Truman strength in im- 
portant States. If there were signs that 
large numbers of Negroes, who in recent 
years have voted Democratic, were tum- 
ing to Mr. Wallace, this might help to 
swing the Republican nomination. 

Measuring the candidates. Tests of 
candidate strength, as made by public. 
opinion polls in recent months, indicate 
that, unless conditions have changed, the 
Republicans have only one man in sight 
who could win over Mr. Truman in a 
straightaway contest, without the aid of 
Mr. Wallace. That man is General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, 
trial heats conducted by Dr. George Gal- 
lup’s American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion indicate that General Eisenhower 
would get 55 per cent of the vote ina 
race against Mr, Truman. But Dr. Gallup 
gives Mr, Truman an edge over all the 
other Republican candidates he has tested 
so far. Against Governor Thomas E. Dew- 
ey of New York, Mr. Truman gets 51 per 
cent of the vote; against General Mac- 
Arthur, the President gets 57 per cent; 
and against Mr. Taft, the President is 
given 63 per cent. 

Pools of strength. The greatest center 
of strength for General Eisenhower is 
shown to be among independent voters. 
Eighteen per cent of these voters say they 
would vote for the General. Mr. Truman 
would get 17 per cent; Mr. Dewey, 13 
per cent; Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, 
10 per cent, and Mr. Wallace, 10 per 
cent. 

Senator Taft’s strength lies chiefly in 
the East Central States, among college 
graduates, and among business and _pro- 
fessional people. But even in this area 
and among these groups Mr. Truman has 
the edge over him. 

Mr. Truman’s greatest popularity is 
among union members, manual workers 
farmers and white-collar workers, and 
among persons of high-school education 
or less. 

Mr. Wallace’s strength, as reflected 
by a poll by Elmo Roper, reaches about 
4 per cent of the voters. This is the grou 
that prefers his position on all issues 
that of all other potential candidates for 
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President. However, in the Roper sur- 
vey, Mr. Wallace reaches his maximum 
strength—about 10 per cent—on the ques- 
tion of relations with Russia. And this is 
the biggest issue that promises to stand 
between Mr. Wallace and Mr. Truman. 

A poll in Massachusetts, conducted by 
the Boston Globe, indicated that about 
11 per cent of the voters there favor Mr. 
Wallace for President. This would give 
Mr. Wallace some 215,000 votes in that 
State, with about 150,000 of them com- 
ing from the Democratic Party. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt carried Massachusetts by 
103,000 votes in 1944. The Globe figured 
that, with Mr. Wallace in the race, the 
Democratic margin would be trimmed to 
13,000 votes, too close for Mr. Tru- 
man’s comfort. 

If the same percentages held true, Mr. 
Truman would stand to lose the 28 elec- 
toral votes of Illinois, the 35 votes of 
Pennsylvania, the 25 of Ohio, the 19 of 
Michigan and the 16 of New Jersey. He 
might lose his home State of Missouri 
with 15 electoral votes. Several other 
Midwest States would be in doubt, just 
as would be the 47 electoral votes of 
New York and the 25 of California. 

Union labor, however, is turning its 
back upon Mr. Wallace in many places. 
The State executive board of the Con- 
gess of Industrial Organizations has 
called upon all of its unions to pull out 
of the American Labor Party. These have 
compris2d the bulk of the American La- 
bor Party vote in New York. These, plus 
the 300,000 votes polled in the last presi- 
dential election by the new Liberal Party 
in New York, could deliver enough votes 
to give New York to Mr. Truman. 

In New York, however, as in other 
Northern industrial States, only a tightly 
knit organization of the labor unions can 
enable Mr. Truman to pull out of the 
hole into which the Wallace candidacy 
has put him. For the first time, the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor is creating a po- 
litical unit, which will work to get out the 
ote next autumn. There is no assurance 
that the AFL will back President Tru- 
man, but he gets more comfort out of 
their blossoming activities than do the 
Renublicans. 

T.:2 net result of the Wallace can- 
idacy, as the situation stands now, is 
that Republican hopes of winning are ris- 
ng to what amounts to a virtual certainty 
in their own minds. Democrats are go- 
ng into the fight with their forces 
vided. 

But the Republicans are not yet ready 
‘@name a candidate who cannot put up 
: battle with Mr. Truman for the sup- 
port of organized labor and for the votes 
# Northern workers. What this session 
at Congress does toward writing Repub- 
ican social legislation may be the clue to 
the type of campaign they will conduct. 
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Renewed Drive for Draft: 
Teen-Age Plan as ‘48 Issue 


Draft of youths of 18 again is 
offered for start in 1949. 

Odds are much against revival 
for the next year. That's true even 
if the lag keeps up in voluntary 
recruiting. 

Teen-agers, schools, employ- 
ers, taxpayers would be affected 
by any draft-revival plan. 


A new, intense effort is to be made 
to sell Congress on compulsory mili- 
tary training to start in April, 1949. 
In order to reduce opposition, the 
plan for military training is altered 
slightly from its earlier form. 

The attitude of Congress is not now 
favorable to action in 1948. However, if 
Congress should change its mind and 
approve a peacetime draft, as urged by 
the White House and the armed services, 
the outlook for individuals will be this: 

Youths of draft age, when called 
up for universal training, must plan to 
spend six months in military-training 
camps, up to six years in part-time mili- 
tary schooling with reserve components 
or in war-industry classes. 

Those 18 years of age now, and those 
older than 18, stand little or no chance 
of ever being called on for full-time 





training, under the new plan. Prepara- 
tion of training camps is expected to take 
a year, and trainees will be those reach- 
ing 18 at that time. 

Those 17 years old now, if the plan is 
passed this year, may be called up when 
they reach 18 next year. But only about 
a third of that group are to be chosen, 
probably by lottery, the rest being ex- 
empted from all full-time training. 

Those 16 at this time, however, stand 
a bigger chance of being selected for 
training when they reach 18, as more 
trainees will be taken the second year. 

Those 15 this year, unless physically 
incapacitated, are reasonably certain to 
be cailed up at the age of 18, or within 
two years after that time if they have 
not then completed high school. 

Taxpayers, too, stand to be affected 
more than is generally realized, with a 
defense bill that may be increased by 40 
per cent or more. In addition to direct 
outlays of $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000 for universal military training, 
reserve components of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force would be greatly increased 
in size, might cost as much as $3,000,- 
000,000 more than their present yearly 
outlays. 

The National Guard, for example, ex- 
pects to increase its strength from 175,- 
000 to about 680,000 men enlisted for a 
three-year period, taking weekly drill 
and a yearly summer training course of 
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two weeks in camp. The Organized Re- 
serve Corps hopes to enlist 876,000 un- 
der a similar arrangement. An additional 
600,000 youths are to be enrolled in col- 
lege Reserve Officer Training Corps pro- 
grams. 

Schools and colleges also will have 
adjustments to make if the program is 
approved. High schools must graduate 
their senior classes in April, before the 
six-month summer training period be- 
gins each year on May 1. Colleges, in 
turn, will find they must postpone their 
opening date for freshmen until Novem- 
ber 1, when trainees complete this course. 
Schools and colleges, moreover, are to 
be affected by a greatly increased num- 
ber of ROTC units and vocational train- 
ing courses as a result of the program. 

Businessmen, if Congress approves 
the universal-training plan, are to find 
their labor market flooded in May and 
November, with nearly 1,000,000 youths 
discharged from training camps each 
year on these dates. Under the subse- 
quent part-time-training provisions, em- 
ployers will find, too, that most of their 
male workers between 19 and 25 must 
be given two weeks off each summer to 
attend National Guard or ORC camps. 

New jobs by the thousands, many of 
them unpaid, also will ensue from any 
UMT program approved by Congress. 
To induct youths into the program, a 
new Selective Training System is 
planned, for one thing. This will re- 
semble the wartime Selective Service 
System, with local boards and a national 
headquarters run by civilians. 

A new organization to run the training 
program itself is to be set up, headed by 
civilians and operated largely by the 
military. At the top will be a three-man 
board composed of two civilians and one 
military officer. An advisory committee 
of 25 is to include only three Army, 
Navy or Air Force officers. At the operat- 
ing level, training installations will be 
run by military men—which means that 
the limit for military man power may 
have to be raised—and advised by com- 
mittees composed of local civilians. 

Prospects for passage of such a peace- 
time draft plan by Congress this year 
are far from bright. Successive Gallup 
polls show the plan favored by a ma- 
jority of about 74 per cent, and organiza 
tions like the American Legion are solid 
ly behind it. The Legion recently pre- 
sented Chairman Andrews of the House 
Armed Services Committee with a pe 
tition of 10,000 signatures favoring 
the plan. But opponents of the UMT 
program are highly vocal in an election 
year. Congress, as a result, will tend to 
shy away from such a_ controversial 
measure unless an increase in world 
tension forces some action on the ground 
of military security. 
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WHY FOOD IS CHEAPER IN CANADA 


Bargain food prices are of- 
fered to Britain by Canada. 

Beef, bacon, wheat, eggs, 
cheese, all sell at prices under 
those charged in U. S. 

Farmers in Canada don’t get 
the prices for their products that 
U.S. farmers get. Price trend is 
rising, though. 


Great Britain has just closed a deal 
to buy part of her 1948 food supply 
from Canada, and for far less than she 
would have to pay in the U. S. 

Although prices are rising rather 
sharply in Canada, food still is less ex- 
pensive than in the U.S. Here is the 
strange case of two countries, side by 
side, with price levels for basic foods that 
are far apart. 

What Britain pays for her Canadian 
purchases is compared, in the chart on 
this page, with prices for the same things 
in the United States. 

Wheat for Britons’ bread is being 
bought from Canada at $1.55 a bushel. 
In the U.S., it would cost more than 
$2.90. This difference shows up in the 
price of a pound of bread—10 cents in 
Canada and 14 cents in the U.S. 

Beef, in Canada, costs 27.5 cents a 
pound, for export and in the wholesale 
market at home. In the U.S., the com- 
parable price is about 54 cents a pound. 
At retail, Canadians pay less than 69 
cents, Americans about 80. 

Bacon is bringing Canada 36 cents a 
pound in the contract sale to Britain. 
Wholesale price is 69 cents in the U. S. 

Eggs are going to Britain from Canada 
at prices closer to, but still below, those 
in the U.S. Canadians are charging 46 
cents, U. S. wholesalers 49 cents a dozen. 

Cheese shows a bigger spread, with 
British buyers paying Canada 30 cents 
a pound and the U. S. 47% cents a pound 
for similar quality. 

All of this raises a question as to how 
the Canadians do it. 

In U. §. the free market—supply and 
demand—is permitted to determine prices 
all across the board, for both export and 
domestic sale. If Britain wants to buy, 
she must pay the prevailing rate as set 
by the U. S. market. There are no deals 
between governments at special prices. 

In Canada, there still is a measure of 
control, but not at the retail level. How- 
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ever, commodity boards, by fixing prices 
and quantities of exports, influence the 
wholesale market. Special deals, such as 
the one with Britain, may be arranged 
at prices set by the Government. 

In the case of wheat, a Government 
board actually-buys all grain delivered to 
the elevators. The board then sells it to 
domestic mills at about $1.55: to Britain, 
now, for $1.55 plus shipping charges, and 
to other foreign customers for up to 
$3.23. Price of grain for livestock feed is 
set in the same way, except where farm- 
ers sell directly to each other. 

In the case of meat and eggs, along 
with other export products, the Govern- 
ment buys only the amount to be shipped 
abroad, yet these fixed prices, in effect. 
set the wholesale price for producers. 

Bacon, for example, is bought from 
Canadian packers for export at 36 cents 
a pound. About a quarter of total produc- 
tion is shipped abroad at this price. The 
rest is sold by packers at about the same 
figure, although the retail markup now 
brings the cost to consumers to the 
neighborhood of 66 cents. 

Beef prices, too, are determined at 
wholesale by what the Meat Board pays 
packers for beef to be exported. 

Cheese prices, at wholesale, have 
tended to exceed the fixed export charge 
of 30 cents a pound. In this case, the 
Dairy Products Board is buying up cheese 
for export at less than the going price. 
This is done by enforcing its powers of 
requisition and requiring cheese factories 
to sell part of their output at the export 
rate. 

A strain on the Canadian system of 
price control is beginning to show up, 
however. Canadian farmers, unable to 
get the world price for their output, do 
not have the incentive that American 
farmers have. There is a growing tend- 
ency to shift from wheat to uncontrolled 
grains such as rye. As a result, wheat 
acreage is not expanding as it might, and 
production is decreasing from last year. 

Efforts are being made to keep the 
control system from breaking down. 
Price of wheat for delivery after August 1 
has been raised to $2. Prices of other 
foods—particularly fresh fruit and vege- 
tables—have been allowed to rise, in some 
cases 100 per cent in recent weeks. 
Wholesale prices on meat have been 
raised somewhat. Clothing and fuel are 
up. Canada is trying thus to reduce pres- 
sure for giving up controls altogether— 
a step that could end Britain’s bargain- 
rate purchases. 
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TACKLING MONEY ILLS OF WORLD 


High Taxes, Revaluation, Barriers to Credit 


Money tinkering is to pick up 
momentum in U. S., in Europe. 

Too much money underlies 
world’s inflation. Franc, mark, 
ruble, lira, all are being, or are 
to be, squeezed somewhat. 

Dollar is being watched. So is 
the British pound sterling. 

Big question is whether money 
can be controlled without touch- 
ing off deflation, without turning 
inflation to deflation. 


A start is being made all around the 
world to do something about money. 
Everywhere the aim is to stop or slow 
inflation without touching off defla- 
tion that could go into depression. 

Tinkering with money, once begun, 
tends to go on until results are obtained. 
Tinkering this time is in the direction 
of a check on the rise in money supply 
The tinkering of the 1930s, in the United 
States and in the outside world, was 
directed at expanding money and trying 
to overcome deflation. 

[taly, at the instance of U.S., started 
the present round of money moves. 
Russia followed with a drastic deflation 
of money supply, accomplished by fiat. 
A hesitating and limited step then was 
taken by U.S., in permitting a drop in 
price of its Government bonds and indi- 
cating official displeasure at the rapid 
rise in bank loans to U. S. business. Now 
France is beginning to tighten up by 
taxing more and by planning a change 
in the value of the French franc for ex- 
port trade. A revaluation of the German 
mark is not far away. Britain is only 
waiting for an end of the sellers’ market 
in export goods before she acts to lower 
the value of the pound. 

The world trend, slowly but surely, 
is in the direction of controls over infla- 
tion, if not toward deflation. It may take 
this trend six months to a year to show 
results. The direction, however, is defi- 
nitely set. 

In Italy, steps to halt inflation have 
been so effective that the Government is 
making countermoves to keep deflation 
from going too far. For several years, in- 
flation mounted, until it reached extreme 
heights. By last spring, prices in Italy 
were 50 to 100 times as high as they had 
been before the war. At that point, a 
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campaign to stop the price rise was be- 
gun by Luigi Einaudi, Budget Minister 
and governor of the Banca D’'Italia. A 
capital levy, ranging from 3 to 61 per 
cent, took more than half the possessions 
of the richest Italians. Other taxes hit 
luxuries and nonessentials. 

Credit restrictions, similar to those 
advocated for the United States by Mar- 
riner $. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, were placed in effect. The 
Government compelled the banks to keep 
a definite portion of their assets in either 
cash or federal bonds. This prevented 
them from shifting from Government se- 
curities to private credit expansion. 

As a result of these moves, there was 
a rush to liquidate securities, foreign 
exchange and goods that had been piled 
up in inventories. The stock market went 
down. The U.S. dollar, which had been 
worth 900 lire in the black market in 
May, fell to 580 lire. Meanwhile, the lira 
was officially devalued by about 20 per 
cent, to bring its’official value fully into 
line with its free-market value. A bumper 
yield of olives and olive oil helped to 
check prices. The cost of living tapered 
off, but unemployment was spreading. 
To keep deflation in hand, the Italian 
Government now is sponsoring a public- 
works program and financing for new 
industries. 

In France, under Premier Robert 
Schuman, the fight against inflation is just 
getting under way. A new tax approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies will take 
125,000,000,000 francs away from farm- 
ers and city residents with high incomes. 
This will meet about half of the Govern- 
ment’s budget deficit. Devaluation of the 
franc is in prospect, from the present rate 
of 119 to the dollar to around 240 to the 
dollar. Along with these steps, the wages 
of factory workers are being increased, 
so as to relieve them somewhat from the 
squeeze of high prices. The hope is that, 
within a few months, prices and the cost 
of living can be stabilized. 

In Western Germany, the attack on 
inflation will take the form of issuance 
of new currency to replace the present 
money, probably at a ratio of one to 10. 
Plans are being framed by U.S. and 
British authorities for a “union bank,” 
which will have power to issue the new 
currency as well as to control credit. 

The general trend toward more stable 
money is closely linked with the Marshall 
Plan for the recovery of Western Europe. 
Moves for currency reform in Italy, 
France and Western Germany are being 


made at the urging of the United States 
Government. At the same time, our of. 
ficials have acknowledged that, to be 
consistent, the U.S. must practice what 
it preaches. 

This country now is beginning to 
adopt some of the measures our officials 
have been urging on others. Credit is to 
be tightened, gradually, both by the 
Government and by the banks, if Goy. 
ernment can have its way. Within the 
next few months, retirement of debt by 
the Treasury will shrink bank holdings 
of Government bonds by as much as 
$7,000,000,000. The Government is sup- 
porting the bond market at a lower level 
than formerly, thus causing interest rates 
to rise. Banks are being urged to slow 
down on loans for inventory building and 
for nonessential construction. Mr. Eccles’s 
proposal for requiring banks to carry a 
“special reserve” of Government bonds 


_is getting no support from the Treasury, 


however. The effectiveness of U. S. efforts 
to control inflation of the money supply 
remains to be demonstrated. 

Elsewhere, the inflation problem is 
getting more and more attention, but ae- 
tions being taken are varied. 

In Britain, the drive is for increasing 
production, rather than for decreasing 
the money supply. Wages and prices are 
creeping up, and money experts prediet 
that eventually the resulting higher costs 
will hamper British export sales. When 
that time comes, devaluation of the pound 
is expected. 

In Northern Europe, including the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, price controls have had strong sup- 
port from the people. These controls have 
been fairly well maintained in the face 
of expanded supplies of money. Belgium 
resorted nearly two years ago to credit 
restrictions, similar to those now pr 
posed in the U. S. by Mr. Eccles. Belgian 
banks are required to hold 65 per cent 
of their demand liabilities in the form 
of cash or Treasury bills. As a result, they 
have had to restrict commercial credit, 
and inflation has been checked. 

In Canada. prices are going up 3% 
controls are relaxed. There the problem 
is complicated by the shortage of U.S. 
dollars and inability to bring in goods 
from the United States. The Canadian 
Government is subsidizing gold mining ® 
an effort to obtain more U.S. currency, 
but officials insist that the Canadian dob 
lar will not be devalued. 

In Latin America, Chile is taking the 
lead in the fight against inflation, with 
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new taxes and credit restrictions. Results 
there are being closely watched by other 
[atin-American countries having similar 
problems. 

In China, inflation continues un- 
checked. Money experts say stabilization 
is hopeless as long as 75 per cent of the 
Government’s revenues are used for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Throughout the world, directors of the 
International Monetary Fund are throw- 
ing the weight of their influence into the 
(ght against further inflation of money 
upplies. They point out that world trade 
qnnot thrive unless prices within the 
various countries hold steady. If those 
yrices keep increasing, the countries have 
y0 choice but to keep on devaluing their 
currencies in foreign exchange. And, 
util exchange rates are dependable, 
trade is bound to be hampered. 

Iwo types of inflation are recognized 
by the experts. In one type, known as 
‘open inflation,” prices are allowed to find 
heir natural level, in relation to supply 
and demand. This is the kind now operat- 


ing in the United States. In the other 
type, known as “suppressed inflation,” 
prices of staple goods are held down by 
government regulations, but excess money 
finds its way into black markets or bids 
up prices of luxury articles. Britain has 
this type. In both kinds of inflation there 
is an excess of money over goods. 

Problems in control of inflation cen- 
ter around the effort to sop up money 
and bring purchasing power into balance 
with goods available. In countries ruled 
by a dictator, such as Russia, money can 
be revalued by a simple order from the 
Government. People who are hurt must 
take their loss and say nothing. But, in 
democracies, efforts to sop up money 
usually run into political obstacles. The 
reason is that any moves for deflation 
take money away from big groups of 
people—especially the farmers—who are 
able to express their resentment by their 
votes. 

From an economic standpoint, moves 
to curb inflation involve the risk of going 
too far. They may cause a financial crash, 


wide unemployment and depression. 

Aim of the planners is to check the 
boom and to prevent a collapse later on. 
They contend that it is easier to keep 
a collapse from occurring than to find 
a remedy after it has occurred. Experi- 
ence of the 1930s was that, in the midst 
of depression, the problem of getting 
political support for inflationary. action 
was simple. But, from an economic stand- 
point, the revival of business was very 
difficult to achieve. 

What is expected is that six months 
or a year may be required before the 
moves being made become fully effec- 
tive. It may be even longer before the 
world-wide sellers’ market turns into a 
buyers’ market—a change that is bound 
to happen sometime. Meanwhile, the 
money experts are trying to keep things 
in hand, so that the turn, when it comes, 
will not bring a sudden crash. That has 
never been done in the past. If the ex- 
perts succeed now, they will write a new 
page in the economic history of the 
world. 
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PEOPLE & THEIR MONEY: Italy started the round of money moves, Russia followed with a drastic deflation accomplished by fiat 


NOW FRANCE is beginning to tighten up by taxing more 
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AND IN GERMANY a revaluation of the mark isn’t far away 
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ONEY IS INUNDATING much of the 
world. An overabundance of money 
in relation to the supply of goods lies at the 
bottom of world-wide inflation. In the 
world as a whole, people have about six 
times as much money as before the war. 
Money-supply increase, country by 
country, is shown in the Pictogram. 
Amounts depicted consist of currency and 
checking accounts in banks. The amount of 
inflation corresponds rather closely to the 
degree of internal trouble that various 
countries are facing. 

In the United States, there is three 
times as much money as in 1939. This 
country has had more money inflation than 
Great Britain or Canada, but far less than 
most other countries. 

In Great Britain, the money supply has 
increased 2'2 times since before the war, 
and in Canada, the volume of money is 294 
times as great as in 1939. 

Italy has undergone the worst inflation 
of all countries in Western Europe. The 
volume of currency and checking deposits 
in Italian banks has jumped 21% times over 
the prewar level. That goes far to explain 
why the lira has so little value and why 
the Italian Government now is trving to 
get money under control. 

In France, a sixfold currency inflation 
has forced the French Government to 
count francs in trillions rather than billions. 
It was money trouble and proposed cures 
that caused the recent French Cabinet 
crisis. 

In Japan, the amount of yen in circula- 
tion and on deposit has gone up 13 times 
to add to problems of bringing stable con- 
ditions to that country. 

In Russia, there are no reliable figures 
on money, but the action of the Soviet 
Government in withdrawing 90 per cent 
of the currency from circulation indicates 
that inflation brought 10 times as much 
money to the Russian people. 

Worst inflation of all has occurred in 
Greece and China. At latest reports, cur- 
rency in Greece has multiplied 76 times 
since 1939, and there are no estimates on 
bank deposits. In China, inflation reached 
such peaks that no one knows how many 
Chinese dollars are floating around. Do- 
mestic currencies in these countries are al- 
most worthless. 

No country has escaped inflation in this 
postwar period. Money in Switzerland is 
twice the prewar volume; in Argentina, 
currency and deposits have expanded four 
times, and, in Australia and Brazil, money 
has multiplied 31 times. ; 

Money promises to remain far more 
abundant than before the war, despite 
widespread attempts to get a firmer hold 
on the supply. And a large money supply 
is a sign of relatively high world prices. 
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PUSH FOR MORE SOCIAL SECURITY 


Hurdles in Path of Mr. Truman‘s Program 


The boom hasn’t stopped pres- 
sure for more public assistance. 

More aid for the aged, for 
health, housing and education 
is asked by President. Many Re- 
publicans favor the program, too. 

Cost of social insurance and 
subsidy projects would run into 
billions, so Congress may hesi- 
tate to act at this time. 

But most of the program prom- 
ises to be adopted some day. 


More cradle-to-grave assistance is 
being planned for the United States in 
the midst of the country’s biggest 
boom. If plans are approved, old peo- 
ple, young people, the disabled and 
the unemployed will be helped at a 
cost of additional billions to taxpayers. 

The idea is to broaden social insurance, 
to revive subsidies for housing, to give 
federal aid to States for education. The 
plans, long simmering, are brought forth 
again by Mr. Truman. Some are support- 
ed by Republican leaders in Congress. 

Old-age insurance is at the top of 
the list of social-insurance plans due to 
get attention. Chances are ahout even 
that something will be done at this 
session of Congress to alter the program 
of retirement annuities and survivors’ 
benefits. Under this program, payments 
now range from a minimum of $10 a 
month to $85 a month. 

Coverage, now limited largely to em- 
ployes of private business, stands a 
chance of being broadened. Proposals are 
made to include farm hands and farm 
operators, independent business and pro- 
fessional workers, household servants, 
schoolteachers, social workers and em- 
ployes of local governments. Broader 
coverage would mean that the present 
2 per cent pay-roll tax, now shared 
equally by employer and employe, would 
apply to these groups. The self-employed 
presumably would pay the whole 2 per 
cent. 

Permanently disabled workers also 
are suggested as eligibles for retirement 
insuranee. This proposal would provide 
pensions for persons under 65 years of 
age who become permanently unable to 
work. The cost is estimated at between 
$100,000,000 and $300,000,000 a year, 
with outlays rising in the future. 
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Increased benefits also are suggested. 
On the average, retired persons now 
receive $25 to $30 a month from the old- 
age program. It is doubtful that higher 
benefits will be approved this year. 

Health insurance also is to be con- 
sidered, but the cost of a broad health- 
insurance program would be so high that 
action is improbable this year. A pro- 
gram to provide medical and _ hospital 
care to all workers, it is estimated, would 
add from 3 to 4 per cent to present pay- 
roll taxes. Representative Taber (Rep.), 
of New York, estimates the minimum cost 
at $2,500,000,000 a year. 

There is a chance, however, that a bill 
will pass that would give federal encour- 
agement to voluntary programs of health 
insurance. Experience of other countries 
is that voluntary programs are followed, 
after a while, by compulsory systems. 

A new Cabinet post—a Secretary of 
Health, Education and Security—has a 
good chance of being created. The Presi- 
dent asked for this Department in his 
annual message, and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Executive Expenditures has re- 
ported favorably on the proposals. The 
plan for a new department to handle this 
problem indicates that health, education 
and security will expand in years ahead. 

Unemployment insurance, coupled 
with temporary-disability insurance, 
would expand if the President’s recom- 
mendations are followed. He has long 
sought a maximum benefit of $25 a week 


for 26 weeks for the unemployed, but 
Congress has refused to act. No change 
in that attitude is expected this year, 

Disability insurance is likely to be put 
off until a more rounded program for 
health and welfare is worked out. 

Aid to education is to become a 
major issue in Congress this year. School. 
teachers are restive under low pay sched- 
ules, local communities are concerned 
about crowded class rooms and_ poor 
teaching, and both business and _ labo 
groups are urging school improvement. 

Minimum standards for elementary 
schools and high schools are proposed in 
bills pending in Congress. Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, advocates an appropria- 
tion of around $250,000,000 to make sure 
that all States spend at least $40 a year 
for each child of school age. Only those 
States now unable to make this outlay 
would be eligible for federal aid. That 
would include perhaps 33 States. 

A more ambitious program is sponsored 
by Senator Aiken (Rep.), of Vermont, 
Under this bill, the Federal Government 
would appropriate at least $20 a pupil fo 
every school student in the country. Each 
State would receive its proportionate 


share, provided that the State spends 
either $100 a pupil on its school system, 
or as much as it spent in 1946. Estimated 
cost of this measure is around $400,000, 
000 a year. 

The Aiken bill would give a smaller 
subsidy to poorer States than the Talt 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON ‘THE STATE OF THE UNION’ 


. between the cradle and the grave—plans costing billions 
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pill, but the Taft bill promises no aid at 
all to the wealthier States. The Aiken bill 
also would aid parochial schools, while 
the Taft bill would not. 

The Senate may approve some form 
of aid to education, but the House shows 
signs of holding back. : 

Aid to college students is recom- 
mended by President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. The idea 
behind this program is to provide the 
college-trained people the country is esti- 
mated to need and to see that all quali- 
fed students get a college education 
regardless of their individual finances. 

As a start, the Commission suggests 
federal scholarships for some 300,000 
students, averaging $400 a year. In fu- 
ture years, larger appropriations would 
be made until outlays reached $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. The program is an adap- 
tation of veterans’ educational aid. Its 
aim is to have 4,600,000 students en- 
rolled in colleges, junior colleges and 
graduate schools by 1960. That would 
be about double the present college 
enrollment. 

If the Commission plan is adopted, 
free public education also would be ex- 
tended beyond high school through the 
first two years of college. 

This plan will attract attention, but 
prospects now are that no action will be 
taken in Congress this year. 

Veterans may get added educational 
benefits this year. Pending bills propose 
to increase allowances to student veterans 
to keep pace with higher costs of living. 
One proposal would raise the maximum 
allowance from $90 to $120 a month for 
veterans with families. 

Housing promises to arouse sharp 
debate during the present session. Presi- 
dent Truman renewed his request for a 
long-range national housing program, and 
Senator Taft intends again to push the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. On this issue, 
as in aid to education, the opposition is 
strongest in the House. 

Easy loan terms for veterans’ housing 
are believed certain to be extended. Fed- 
eral guarantees on veterans’ mortgages 
will reach their limit on March 31, but 
that limit is expected to be increased. 

Public housing projects to provide 
low-rent dwellings for low-income groups 
are requested by the President and pro- 
vided in the bill. This feature of the pro- 
gram is running into strong opposition 
from real estate groups. The Senate Bank- 
ing Committee reports that 6,000,000 
sum dwellings should be eliminated 
through public housing projects, but there 
is doubt that a large-scale public housing 
program will be approved. 

Slum clearance is another provision 
of the housing bill that faces opposition. 
The proposal is to have the Federal 
Government defray some of the cost to 
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THE OLD-AGE INSURANCE CHECK 
...@ 50-50 chance Congress will do something to alter the benefits 





MORE SCHOOLS? .. . 
In Congress—an attention getter 


cities in eradicating slums. Federal con- 
tributions would be made to enable cities 
to buy up slum properties, raze them, 
and resell the land at lower prices for 
private use. The basic idea is to help 
cities get rid of blighted areas. 

Cost of slum clearance and_ public 
housing is estimated at $30,400,000 for 
the first year, rising to $125,600,000 after 
the fifth year. The bill also would pro- 
vide federal aid for farm and rural hous- 
ing, raising the maximum contributions 
to $150,600,000 a year. 

The hoxsing bill also would liberalize 
federal insurance for mortgage loans. 
On new houses, mortgaged for not more 
than $6,000, a federal guarantee of 95 





en PWA 
- - - MORE LOW-COST HOUSING? 
In Congress—a debater’s delight 


per cent would be given; interest rates 
would drop to 4 per cent, and the loan 
term would be extended from 25 to 30 
years. On more costly housing projects, 
the guarantee would be 90 per cent of 
the mortgage at 4 per cent for 40 years. 
Finally, the bill provides a Government 
guarantee of 2% per cent a year to in- 
vestors in rental housing, with assurance 
that the original investment can be 
recovered in 50 years. 

Costs involved in these assistance pro- 
grams are likely to cause Congress to 
delay action this year on most proposals. 
However, the fact that these issues per- 
sist in boom times indicates eventual 
adoption of most programs. 
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Speed-Up for Russia’s Workers 


Reported from LONDON, WASHINGTON and MOSCOW 


New strategy is being em- 
ployed by Kremlin planners to 
step up production, allay discon- 
tent. Purpose is to overcome shock 
to the Russian people caused by 
change in the ruble’s value. 

Criticism in the press is used in 
an effort to improve volume and 
quality of goods. Wage incen- 
tives are increased. 

Drive is on to complete five- 
year plan in four years. 


Joseph Stalin is trying to speed up 
Russia’s recovery with a combination 
of incentives designed to get more 
work out of people. With one hand, 
he is holding out a little more bread 
to those who work harder to earn it. 
With the other, he is using a stick to 
drive Russia’s workers to produce 
more. 

Premier Stalin and his planners in the 
Kremlin adopted this strategy because 


production in Russia was lagging. As one 
part of the recovery plan, money was 
dried up and savings were cut drastically. 
That involved use of a big stick. Now the 
stick is being applied in other ways. Heat 
is being put on managers of industry. 
Doctors are permitted to complain that 
the drug industry has fallen down in 
production of drugs for the sick. Store 
managers are given space in the papers to 
criticize the quality of goods industry is 
turning out. There is a crackdown on 
management of railroads. 

What becomes clear, now that the in- 
side facts are available, is this: 

The need for goods to supply con- 
sumers is being felt especially keenly in 
Russia at this time. 

End of rationing has faced the Rus- 
sian Government with the task of sup- 
plying goods to meet whatever buying 
power comes into the stores. Ruble re- 
valuation cost the farmers much of their 
savings, but city workers’ wages will buy 
more than before. Now the workers are 
looking for goods on which to spend their 
money. In many cases, the goods are not 
to be had, and grumbling is widespread. 
Hence, production is being given an extra 
push. 


The Molotov Plan for Eastern Europe 
—Russia’s answer to the Marshall Plan for 
Western Europe—calls for an increased 
supply of goods, if it is to succeed. Russia 
wants to bind the countries of Eastem 
Europe to her by economic as well as 
political ties. To do this, she needs goods 
to send to those countries in exchange for 
what she is asking them to send to her. 

These special needs have added to the 
chronic shortage of consumer goods, 
never plentiful in Russia. During the war, 
production of weapons had to come first, 
And since the war, heavy industry has 
been given priority over light industry, in 
order to replace what was destroyed and 
to serve as the basis of Russia’s military 
strength. Eventually, the heavy industry 
being built up can be used to produce 
more consumer goods. But, in the mean- 
time, the Russian Government has the 
task of keeping its people contented. 
Therefore, some increase in consumer 
goods is being sought now. 

Action to meet the need for goods 
is being taken. Russia has launched a 
drive to complete her five-year in 
four years—that is, by the end oi i949 
instead of 1950. 

This production goal cannot be at- 
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FARM FUNDS: Ruble revaluation cost the farmers much of their savings, brought forth widespread grumbling 
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tained without incentives. In a capitalist 
country, such as the United States, in- 
centives would be provided by competi- 
tion for the favor of consumers and by 
the lure of profit. But, in Russia, that 
type of incentive is lacking. There is no 
buyers market, of the kind Americans 
know. Buyers have little choice of goods. 
They must take whatever is offered, no 
matter how poor the quality. 

Incentives of a different kind, there- 
fore, have been adopted by the Russian 
Government, in its new production drive. 

Criticism in the press is utilized to im- 
prove both quantity and quality of goods 
produced. Managers of stores report that 
they are having to return shoes, because 
these are not up to standard. Clothing 
and furniture are criticized for poor 
quality. Russian newspapers declare that 
not enough washing machines and re- 
frigerators are being produced. The few 
that are made are criticized because they 
do not work well. All this is part of a 
plan to produce more and better goods. 

Punishment is being meted out for 
inefficiency, especially in transporting or 
distributing goods. Two railway execu- 
tives have been dismissed for failing to 
get staples to the cities. Railroad workers 
have been penalized for delay in repair- 
ing Cars. 

Wage incentives are being stressed. 
Skilled workers, paid partly on a piece- 
work basis, can earn almost seven times 
as much as other workers. The Stalin de- 
flation may operate to give skilled work- 
ers more incentive than before to turn 
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out goods. Their wages remain the same 
as they were, while prices of the goods 
they buy have been reduced. 

Exhorting of workers is being stepped 
up in a new propaganda campaign. Daily 
reports by the Soviet press and radio 
hammer away at the theme of completing 
the five-year plan ahead of time. The de- 
vice used is to broadcast an appeal that 
originated with the workers of Leningrad. 
They finished their 1947 quota ahead of 
schedule, volunteered to do even better 
in 1948, and urged all other workers to 
join in winding up the whole five-year 
plan in 1949. 

Results of this campaign already are be- 
ing hailed by the Russian Government. 
Soviet railroads, thus far in 1948, are 
said to have exceeded their quotas. 
Miners in the Moscow coal basin have 
promised to go to three shifts a day in 
order to surpass their goal. Metal workers 
in Eastern Russia have pledged that they 
will turn out their five-year quota of 
steel in four years, their quota of pig iron 
in four and a half years. In far-off Kam- 
chatka, the Russian workers are told, fish- 
ermen, loggers, trappers and hunters have 
promised to complete three years’ work 
in two. 

Questions are raised in Washington 
as to how Russia’s production can be in- 
creased enough to complete a five-year 
plan in four years. That would seem to 
involve a 25 per cent increase overnight. 
The answer given by persons familiar 
with Russian methods is that meeting 
many of the five-year goals ahead of time 
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is possible because the goals were set 
low in the first place. This is true par- 
ticularly of coal, copper, alumimun, 
nickel, electric power, and some kinds of 
machinery. Workers in these and other 
lines are able to exceed planned goals 
without too much difficulty, and get spe- 
cial bonuses for doing so. 

Setting the goals low is considered good 
strategy by the Russian leaders. When 
the people reach their goals ahead of 
time, they are encouraged for the future, 
ard are more willing to undergo hard- 
ships in the present. 

Even completion of the plan will not 
cure the housing shortage. Clothing, 
shoes and other consumer goods are ex- 
pected to be adequate by Soviet stand- 
ards, but extremely short by American. 
Household conveniences are not to be 
common. 

The principal aim of Russia's current 
drive for production, U.S. observers be- 
lieve, is to overcome the shock caused by 
revaluation of the ruble. The campaign 
of criticism and the push to reach goals 
ahead of schedule help to convince the 
people that their Government is doing 
something to increase the supply of goods 
offered in the stores. Attention of people 
is diverted from the fact that a big part 
of their savings has been taken away, 
and that many have fewer rubles in their 
pockets. As a result, the drastic de- 
flation, ordered by Joseph Stalin, has 
gone into effect without a social revo- 
lution. No overturn of Soviet leadership 
is in sight. 
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SKILLED WORKERS: Lagging production has brought forth incentives and a big stick from the men in the Kremlin 
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What British Investors Get 
Under Rail Nationalization 


Reported from LONDON 


Railway owners and _ stock 
holders in Britain come off better 
than they expected under Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Most investors take some loss, 
but not as much as they feared. 
Some will actually be better off. 

Workers have the same rights, 
same wage rates, usually the 
same bosses they had under pri- 
vate ownership. 


What happens when the Govern- 
ment takes over ownership of a major 
industry now is being demonstrated 
in Great Britain. 

Government ownership of the rail- 
roads, which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, is to affect more people than any 
of the Labor Government’s ventures in 
nationalization. Nearly $4,000,000,000 
is to be paid out to a million former 
owners and bondholders alone. 

Immediate effect on personal sav- 
ings and investments held in property 
now can be seen. Actually, most investors 
take less of a loss than they expected. 
Some will be better off than before. 

Owners of private railway bonds get 
a long-term Government bond in réturn. 
Persons who held railroad stocks get Gov- 
ernment bonds, too. The new bonds will 
mature in 30 to 40 vears. Exact date of 
maturity is to be decided later. 

Compens::tion for railroad holdings is 
based on the average market value of 
railroad securities at specified dates in 
either 1945 or 1946, whichever was high- 
er. Over all, the Government guarantees 
the private owners earnings of $123,- 
000,000 a year. That is $57,000,000 a 
year less than the return on their invest- 
ment in 1945, 

Hardest hit by this drop are trusts and 
institutions that depended on railway in- 
vestments for much of their income. The 
Church of England, for example, is one 
of the biggest holders. It faces a sharp 
loss as a result of nationalization. 

Interest rate paid by the Government’s 
compensation bonds will be 3 per cent 
instead of the 2% rate the Government 
first indicated. At 3 per cent, most in- 
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vestors stand to lose some income, but 
the loss will be less than they feared. In 
some cases, the securities of private rail- 
roads were yielding less than the 3 per 
cent now guaranteed by the Government. 
Britons generally will not notice 
nationalization of the railroads. 
Taxpayers feel no change. Operating 
costs and interest payments of the Gov- 
ernment-owned railways are to come out 
of revenues. The Transport Act of 1947 
provides that the Government must run 





will remain poor for some time to come, 
Shortages of equipment prevent any 
quick improvement. 

New investment in capital equipment 
such as locomotives and freight cars may 
be financed by the Government through 
additional borrowing. Parliament has au- 
thorized the Transport Commission to 
float as much as $1,000,000,000 worth of 
additional bonds to buy such equipment, 
In addition, the Commission can raise 
temporary loans up to $100,000,000. 

A reserve is to be set up out of the 
revenues of the nationalized railroads to 
prevent frequent fluctuations in freight 
rates and passenger charges. 

Eventually the Government plans to 
overhaul Britain’s entire transportation 
system. Duplicating routes will be elim- 
inated, where one will do the job. Rail- 
ways, trucking services and canals are 
to be reorganized to complement one an- 
other instead of competing for business, 
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NEW BOSS: SIR CYRIL HURCOMB (right) & VETERAN TRAINMAN 
. - . customers will see little immediate change in service or rates 


the lines on a paying basis. Subsidies, 
which would have added to taxes, are 
ruled out, 

Railway workers continue the same 
jobs as before. Most of them have the 
same bosses. Wages are unchanged. 
Workers still retain the right to strike. 
Supervisors and foremen are the same 
as they were under private ownership. 

Management, of course, changes. A 
Government commission now takes over. 
The new director of Britain’s railways 
and long-distance trucking is the Brit- 
ish Transport Commission. Its chairman 
is Sir Cyril Hurcomb, the Government’s 
chief of railways during World War II. 
He will run the trains through a new 
agency called the Railway Executive. 

Customers will see little change in 
service or rates immediately. The service 


The objective is cheaper and more ef- 
ficient transportation throughout Britain. 

The outlook is, however, that the 
improved service promised under nation- 
alization will be slow in coming. The 
equipment turned over to the Govern- 
ment by the private companies is so run 
down, and demands on it so heavy, that 
British rail service probably will get con- 
siderably worse before it gets better. 

Because of the drive to build up ex- 
ports, the British are selling overseas 
some of the heavy railroad equipment 
they need on their own lines. Present 
rolling stock will have to do, with some 
replacements and improvements, because 
the British Government’s over-all pro- 
gram is concentrated on boosting exports 
over imports to relieve the present short- 
age of U.S. doilars. 
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HUNT FOR SPECULATORS’ SECRETS 


Congress's Interest in Deals of ‘Insiders’ 


“Insiders” didn’t all make 
money in grain markets, didn’t 
find a magic formula to make a 
sure-fire profit from trading. 

Market twists and turns caught 
many a 1947 trader. 

Hunt for big names keeps up. 
Congress in the end may set up 
new rules to regulate trading in 
commodities. 


Amateur speculators, including 
prominent public figures and Gov- 
ernment officials, apparently were on 
the losing as well as winning side of 
the commodities market in 1947. The 
full story of dealings by prominent 
people is yet to come. 

The charge is made that Government 
“insiders” profited by more than $4,000,- 
000 in the market. Leading figures in 
the investigation so far are Edwin W. 
Pauley, special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Army, and Brig. Gen. Wallace H. 
Graham, personal physician to President 
Truman. Prominent ex-officials have been 
mentioned, and some Government agen- 
cies’ employes have turned up as spec- 
ulators. 

Congressional committees are out to 
determine if any activities were illegal. 
Ordinary market dealings are entirely 
legal, enforced by courts. But Congress 
will have to dig long and deep to get a 
full story of individual speculations. 

There are 18 commodity exchanges 
supervised by the Federal Government. 
An individual “short” of one commodity 
also may have been “long” in another 
commodity. Dealings sometimes occur 
under the names of relatives. Senate in- 
vestigators find a day-to-day record may 
be required to show the facts about a 
trading account over a period of time. 

The lists of traders published so far 
provide a fragmentary record of dealings 
in some commodities on some days. 

New market rules may yet be 
adopted by Congress if the present in- 
vestigations produce sensational results. 

Higher margin requirements, en- 
forced by federal law, could be adopted. 
Senator Alben W. Barkley has _intro- 
duced a bill for the Administration. This 
bill would give the Government author- 
ity to determine how much cash had to 
be put up on speculative deals. 
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The commodity exchanges determine 
margins by their own rules now. At 
White House insistence, the exchanges 
last October raised minimum margins to 
33% per cent. The Administration would 
like the power to require up to 100 per 
cent margins. J. M: Mehl, Administrator 
of the Commodity Exchange Authority, 
says that in actual practice a 50 per cent 
margin would be the most ever required— 
a deposit of $750 in the case of a $1,500 
contract. 

Reporting requirements on specula- 
tion might be tightened by Congress. 
Senator Barkley’s bill, for instance, would 





CEA‘S MEHL 
.-. 33 1/3, 50 or 100 per cent margin? 


require brokers to have records of all 
transactions in future contracts available 
for federal inspection for three years. 

Wider publicity for speculative activ- 
ity is a possibility. Congress passed a 
special resolution to make public the 
present list of traders. A new rule might 
provide for periodical publication of 
similar data. Any move along this line 
will sharpen opposition already stirred 
up by the publication of details of what 
used to be private transactions. 

A specific prohibition against specu- 
lation by Government workers is a prob- 
able result of present investigations, ac- 
cording to some observers. At present, 
various agencies have various rules about 
employes’ speculation. Recent disclosures 
show that few employes even knew of 
these rules. Proposals in this field will 


raise less opposition than most other 
suggested changes. 

Objective of any changes will be 
to put the brakes on speculation in basic 
necessities, such as corn, wheat, cotton, 
fats and oils. Speculators are attracted 
into the markets by the possibility of 
profits from big price movements in these 
commodities. 

Return to speculators under certain 
hypothetical conditions was incorrectly 
stated in the Jan. 9, 1948, issue of The 
United States News, page 16. A correct 
statement of the examples follows: 

Case No. 1: A speculator had $15,000. 
On Feb. 1, 1947, he contracted to buy 
50,000 bushels of wheat for delivery in 
May, 1947, at $1.99% a bushel. He sold 
out his contract on April i6 at $2.59 a 
bushel. His profit was 59% cents a bushel, 
or $29,812.50, minus $150 broker’s fee. 

Case No. 2: A speculator had $20,000. 
On Oct. 1, 1947,-he contracted to sell 
40,000 bushels of wheat, for delivery in 
December, at $2.91% a bushel. If he 
waited until November 29 to offset this 
contract, at $3.16% a bus’iel, his loss is 
figured at 25 cents a bushel, or $10,000 
plus $120 in broker’s fee. 

A man putting up $300 could have 
followed this course, theoretically: He 
could have contracted to buy 1,000 bush- 
els of wheat on Feb. 1, 1947, for delivery 
in March, at $2.16% a bushel. He could 
have sold that contract for $2.91% a 
bushel on March 18, giving him a profit 
of: 75 cents a bushel, or $750, minus a 
$4 broker’s fee. With $1,000 margin he 
could have bought on March 19 a 2,000- 
bushel contract for wheat to be delivered 
in September, at $2.09% a bushel. He 
could have sold that contract at $2.23% 
a bushel on June 6, for a profit of 14 
cents a bushel, or $280, minus $8 com- 
missions. With $1,300 for margin he 
could have bought a contract for 4,000 
bushels of wheat for delivery in Decem- 
ber, 1947, paying $2.07% a bushel, on 
June 16. He could have sold that at 
$3.16% a bushel on November 29, for 
a profit of $1.09 a bushel, or $4,360 
minus $16 commissions. His total profits 
in 10 months’ time, assuming this specu- 
lative course, could have been $5,390 
minus commissions paid. 

Speculative activity jumped when 
people heard tales of chances to make 
profits like that. Most of the smaller 
traders, and some larger ones, apparently 
misjudged the market. But Congress 
wants more data before deciding what 
to do about speculation, if anything. 
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High Tax for Bachelors, Widows? 


Social Effect of Income-Splitting Project 


Tax premium hereafter is to be 
on marriage, premium on divorce 
is to disappear. 

Married persons are coming in 
for a big break. Single persons, 
divorcees, widows, widowers are 
to be penalized. 

For some, it will save money 
to get married, cost money to get 
divorced. These are among many 
social effects promised by income 
splitting. 


Tax rewards are about to be of- 
fered to persons who get married and 
stay married. Where tax laws now en- 
courage divorce for many couples, 
new laws that Congress is planning 
would put a penalty on divorce and a 
premium on marriage. 

This suggests one of many social ef- 
fects to flow from a provision of the tax 
plan expected to be adopted in 1948. 

The idea is to let married couples split 
the family income for tax purposes. They 
would figure the tax on half the income, 
and multiply by two. About 5,000,000 
couples, thus, would save money by us- 
ing the lower rates applying to smaller 
incomes. At $25,000 of income, the sav- 
ing would be nearly 30 per cent. 

The income-splitting device already is 
open to couples in the 12 community- 
property States—California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, 
Washington, Idaho, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Michigan and Nebraska. 

Social effects, to be felt by many 
kinds of people, are going to result from 
this plan to make the same tax privilege 
nation-wide. 

Bachelors are to find themselves at a 
tax disadvantage. That promises new in- 
ducement to get married. 

Divorcees also are to be left out of this 
tax-saving system. Tax premium, now on 
divorce, is to shift to marriage. 

Widows and widowers will have a 
new incentive for marriage. When a tax- 
payer’s wife or husband dies, the income- 
splitting privilege will stop. 

Married people will be encouraged 
to stay married. Those who don’t may get 
stuck for higher taxes. 

Higher-income persons are to have 
more money to spend and invest. Savings 
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from this device will not affect incomes 
of less than $3,300 a year, and biggest 
savings will be on incomes of $10,000 to 
$100,000. Lower-income taxpayers will 
get their savings from other provisions 
of the tax program. 

Marriage is to look more attractive 
to many higher-income single persons, 
and, for some, it actually will be cheaper 
to get married than to stay single. Present 
tax law tends to discourage marriage, be- 
cause, as the table shows, no man can 
save enough tax money by getting mar- 
ried to offset the cost of supporting a 
wife. But see what happens under in- 
come-splitting. 

At $10,000 net income—that is, $10,- 
000 after deductions but before exemp- 
tios—the tax gap between a single man 
and a married man widens from $162 
to $504. 

At $25,000, the spread increases from 
$280 to $2,902. 

At $50,000, it jumps from $342 to 
$6,412. 

At $100,000, the difference becomes 
$13,267, compared with $413 now. 

This means that single persons will 
find themselves carrying a much heavier 
share of the tax burden. The only way 
around that will be to get married. 

A man whose wife dies will be en- 
couraged to marry again. Suppose a man 
with $50,000 net income has a wife and 
two children. As long as he can split the 
income with his wife, his tax will be 
$18,164. If his wife dies, his living costs 
probably will go up, because he will have 
to hire a governess for the children. At 
the same time, his tax will rise to $24,453. 

A rich widow, with an income of $250,- 
000 a year, will be able to cut her taxes 
$22,434 a year by getting married, as- 
suming the bridegroom has no income. 

A suitor would be encouraged to marry. 
A $25,000 bachelor, while courting his 
fiancee, pays a tax of $9,362. He could 
cut that to $6,460 by marrying her, pay 
for a fur coat. 

The figures above make no allowance 
for other parts of the tax-reduction plan. 
Cuts actually are to be greater than these 
figures indicate, because the plan also 
provides for higher exemptions and per- 
centage reductions. 

Altogether, the new tax plan is ex- 
pected to save taxpayers $3,000,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000 a year. Of that, only 
about $600,000,000 would be produced 
by income splitting. Details of Congress’s 
tax plans are given on page 52. 

Divorce, among higher-income tax- 
payers, is to be discouraged. 

Take the case of a married man with a 
$50,000 net income. His tax, under in- 
come splitting, will be $18,725. But, if 
he divorces his wife, he will be taxed as 
a single man. Then his tax, assuming no 
alimony to claim as a tax deduction, will 
rise to $25,137. 
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That is what happens under proposed 
law. Now see how present law encourages 
divorce. Suppose a $50,000 man is living 
apart from his wife without a divorce. By 
agreement, he is paying her $10,000 a 
year. He cannot deduct that for tax pur- 
poses, so he is taxed on the full $50,000, 
or $24,795. He has $15,205 left to live 
on. But suppose he divorces her, and pays 
alimony of $15,000. He can deduct that 
for tax purposes, and his tax on the re- 
maining $35,000 comes to $15,281. Now 
he has $19,719 left to live on. His di- 
vorced wife pays $4,270 tax on her ali- 
mony, and has $10,730 left. Both, then, 
are better off financially by reason of 
getting a divorce. 

If, under the divorce settlement, each 
took half the net income, or $25,000, the 
total tax saving would be even greater. 
The tax for each then would be only 
$9,362, or a total of $18,724. Each would 
have $15,638 left to live on. 

What has happened here, actually, 
has been another form of income split- 
ting, made possible by divorce. What 
Congress wants is to make the same privi- 
lege automatic for those who stay mar- 
ried. 

These other effects also can be ex- 
pected from the income-splitting plan: 

Salaried persons are to get a better 
break. Those who live on investment 
income can sometimes save tax money 
by dividing their property with other 
members of the family. Except in com- 
munity-property States, salaries cannot 
now be divided for tax purposes. 

Incentive of many higher-income per- 
sons to earn more money and to invest 
savings might be stimulated. Taxes take 
such a heavy share of high incomes that 
some authorities believe the incentive 
to invest is being destroyed. There has 





been particular concern about the invest- 
ment attitudes of the business-executive 
group, men with salaries of $10,000 to 
$100,000. It is in this range that income 
splitting will produce, on a percentage 
basis, the greatest tax savings. 

Migration of wealthy persons to com- 
munity-property States to take advantage 
of their better tax conditions will be 
halted. One of the reasons why Okla- 
homa adopted its first community-prop- 
erty law in 1939 was to stop the exodus 
of millionaire oilmen to neighboring 
Texas. 

Lawsuits involving taxes probably will 
be reduced in number. Federal courts 
now are jammed with tax cases, many 
of them involving efforts to divide in- 
come among members of the family. 
Principal devices for doing this are family 
partnerships and family trusts. If a man 
automatically could split his income with 
his wife for tax purposes, he would have 
less incentive to use other devices to 
accomplish the same thing. 

What Congress is after, really, is 
to equalize the tax burdens of married 
couples in all States. The tax advantage 
that residents of community-property 
States have over those of other States is 
a problem that has bothered Congress 
and tax authorities for years. Income 
splitting will remove that advantage. 

But there also is a growing interest in 
the incidental effects of the plan—the in- 
ducement to get married, the penalty on 
divorce, the break for salaried persons, 
the damper on migration of millionaires 
and the discouragement of tax-avoidance 
devices. These are among the reasons 
why the income-splitting idea, first of- 
fered in 1946, is almost sure to be the 
core of any tax-reduction plan that Con- 
gress votes in 1948. 
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A billion-dollar investment 








A personal message from the President of the Santa Fe 





Santa Fe’s total investment in road and equipment is well 
over a billion dollars. 

The exact figure is $1,341,266,143.94. 

Many people think a billion dollars is a lot of money— 
and it is. 

But all values are relative. For a small business an invest- 
ment of a few thousand dollars may be adequate. Larger 
firms require millions. 

A railroad deals in big figures because it must own not 
only tracks, but the land on which to lay the tracks; it must 
own not only the engines and cars which comprise the 
trains, but yards and terminals to handle the freight and 
passengers it carries. 

And we are face to face with the fact that for the Santa Fe 
today an investment of a billion three hundred million 
is not enough. 


The New Western World 


Along Santa Fe lines in the West and Southwest, big things 
have happened. This territory, long the great American 
frontier, has always been dynamic in its strength and 
growth, and has now truly “come into its own.” 

The states served by Santa Fe lead the nation in growth. 
In the past seven years the population has shown remark- 
able increases. Medium-sized cities have become new metro- 
politan areas, and new towns have grown up in many 
sections along our right-of-way. 

Coincident with this population growth is a great new 
expansion in agriculture, livestock, lumber, manufacturing 
and other industries in the West and Southwest. Steel, metal 
fabrication, chemical, plastics and many other new plants 
have sprung up. Employment is at an all-time peak. 

Santa Fe must expand, too, with the growth of these new 
developments, because Santa Fe is a very important traffic 
artery of this territory. 


People in the New West 


The people of this great New West are not the same people 
who have always been there. The war changed them. Their 
needs are different. There are more of them. More of them 
are new. So the total needs of the territory have grown. 

And that means Santa Fe must supply more and more 
transportation in the modern manner. 


The Cost of Progress 


Plans for Santa Fe’s development with the growth of the 
territory and for providing modern and efficient transpor- 
tation services call for large expenditures for additions and 
replacements. Only by the continued utilization of the best 
tools and facilities can efficient and economical transporta- 
tion services be provided. 

These are carefully thought-out programs for progress. 
And you, the American public, have a right to this kind 
of progress. 

Santa Fe now has on order more than $63,000,000 worth 
of new locomotives, freight cars and passenger cars—and 
that is in addition to the millions required for improve- 
ments in road property and existing equipment. 

The cost of modern railroad equipment is approximately 
twice that of twenty years ago; in some cases it is more 
than double. 

Expansion and improvement programs at today’s high 
costs of capital goods are dependent upon financial stability, 
of which the first essential is an adequate return on the 
investment. 

There is no secret or mysterious process by which a rail- 
road can secure money. Rates for its services must be suff- 
cient to produce adequate earnings, now and in the future. 
That is the only way a railroad can pay a fair return to 
those who already have money invested in the property, 
and the only way to obtain additional cash or sound credit 
necessary to carry On its improvement programs. 

We have an obligation to expand with the New West. 
The Santa Fe must go forward. 


F. G. GURLEY, President 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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Deep thinkers in Rome and Athens, armchair strategists, aren't altogether 
clear why the U.S. is shipping 1,000 marines to the Mediterranean. 

Official story--"routine move"--doesn't really go down. Few believe it. 

As preparation for war, on the other hand, 1,000 marines don't mean much. 

Real meaning is quite different. It is simply this: 

Politically, the marines are a warning to Yugoslavia and Bulgaria that the 
U.S. means business, that open support to Greek Communists may be expensive. 

Militarily, U.S. marines, ships and planes are in the Mediterranean to sup= 
port an American outpost. Not a main line, defended in depth, but not anything 
to be walked over too easily, either. That's the real significance. 














Iran may be next in line for trouble between Russia and the United States. 

On the surface, the situation in that part of the Middle East has been very 
quiet lately. Greece and Palestine have seemed to be the major trouble spots. 

Underneath, things are getting ripe for a Soviet push toward Iran. 

People who live around the rim of the Mediterranean are looking for the 
spotlight to shift suddenly from Athens to Teheran, at least for a while. 

After all, the Communist adventure in Greece has not been proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. A Spring offensive by Greek regulars, directed by American 
military planners, might chase the guerrillas back into Soviet territory. 

So, as the Kremlin sees it, a quick shift eastward might pay off. 








U.S. influence in Iran has been building up fast. Moscow frowns on that. 

Iran's new Premier is openly anti-Russian. He counts on Western aid. 

The Soviet press already has begun to accuse Iran of violating the treaty 
of 1921 with Russia, as well as scrapping the deal on oil concessions. 

Russian "face" is also involved. After the Iranians voted down the oil 
concession, the Kremlin protested loudly, in public. It won't be left at that. 

Mildest action would be a Soviet move to break off diplomatic relations. 
Much stronger, also possible, would be Soviet reoccupation of Northern Iran. 














A Russian march on Iran, if it comes, will be in response to a series of 
relatively mild American moves. U.S. hasn't taken any drastic steps there. The 
Fleet is some distance away. What observers in Iran note are things like these: 

A U.S. credit of $25,000,000 to Iran, to buy surplus war supplies. 

World Bank loan, pending, for agricultural development. 

Visit of U.S. warships to the Persian Gulf--weeks ago, but remembered. 

And, of considerably more importance, there have been these two steps: 

Agreement to give Iran the expert advice of a U.S. military mission. 

Pledge by the U.S. Government to help Iran fend off Soviet interference. 

Both these moves were taken last autumn. Moscow has been turning them over 
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mentally ever since. It is a safe bet the Kremlin wants a chance to reply. 
Next move, if Soviet troops do march into Iran, would be up to the U.S. 
Iran, in that case, might begin to look a little more like Greece. 


Money trouble, not military, is the key to what's going on in Western Gere 
many. The Allies can't postpone action much longer if they want production. 

Currency in circulation in the area now adds up to 37,700,000,000 marks. 
That amount is eight times the volume available when the Nazis ran the country. 

Bank liabilities, likewise, are eight times the prewar volume. 

Goods to soak up the currency, however, are only one third the 1939 supply. 

Devaluation of at least 90 per cent is thus indicated. 

Official prices, in that case, would probably go up 40 to 50 per cent. 

Exchange rates, to expedite foreign trade, might not be fixed until price 
and wage levels in Western Germany had time to jell. That would take time. 

It will also take time for the Western Allies to agree on an exchange rate. 
British and French favor a high exchange rate, perhaps a 40-cent mark for export 
purposes. That would make it easier for Allied exporters to compete. 

















The job in Germany won't be done overnight. It's too big for that. 

Immediate concern of Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Military Governor, and his 
associates is to pave the way for currency reform in the Anglo-American zones. 

A government of Western Germany, in fact but not in name, is a first step. 

Economic controls run by Germans, under Allied veto, comes next. 

A drive to dry up black markets, step up food collections, then follows. 

The new government, at the same time, will have to wipe out boundaries 
between British and American zones of occupation, take over and centralize con- 
trol of note issue, bank credit and public finance. That's quite a handful. 

In addition, the new government will have to make the whole area unified 
for customs and exchange purposes, prevent currency trouble from Russia's zone. 

What happens in Berlin, where the currency of Western Germany and of Soviet 
Germany may meet, remains to be seen. It promises to be a nightmare. 

Officially, the door is kept open for Russian co-operation in a unified Ger- 
many. One currency for all four zones is preferred. It may be years in coming. 




















In Great Britain, as Britons square away to meet their problems: 

Production is encouraging, by comparison with a year ago. 

Dollar imports are down somewhat. Deals with nondollar countries multiply. 

Exports are 15 per cent above prewar, but aren't earning enough dollars. 

Drain on gold reserves, as a result, is still the big worry. 

To London, it looks like a tight race between British gold reserves and 
Marshall Plan billions. Deadline for Britain is sometime this summer. 








Basic worry among British businessmen, though, is productivity of British 
industry and labor. Unless this improves, even a Marshall Plan won't help. 

Output per man, as things stand, is far below U.S. in key industries. 

Record in 25 industries, including coal, steel and textiles, gives an idea 
of Britain's fundamental problem. Production per worker in U.S. industry is 
higher in all 25 cases, three to four times higher in most of them. 

Somehow, Britons are going to have to catch up, if they hope to sell nore 
abroad at competitive prices, if they wish to remain world traders. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1947 
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ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks... .............. $1,443,283,803 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or- Bully Guaranteed)... -. 6... cc ee ns. 2,131.035,234 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 28,214,818 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 231,062,937 
Glehier Sectirieied ws ke hein teens 80,775,281 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . . 1,215,660,245 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 2,819,263 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 22,309,381 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 7,200,000 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
ee, DEUS RIG Seg Os Ree ay Benen ere Org ie 7,000,000 
Cet S rh oth ows alg ames 28,491,252 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 2.977,704 
PN ate Ok hGaca ew xadc sweets 2,454,110 
MS Soc ica cmierglas kare W's dota a was $5,203,284,028 

LIABILITIES 

NN es Ci cae aes s waa $4,874,418,234 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $23,605,479) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $33,460,941 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
UGG Seagal ot ee a ek es ae 8,427,813 25,033,128 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


PE RONCI ET gd cos fs ae? cit Palen taavedat er alg 5,673,264 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 23.393,788 
WPRUSENERLCI aN 8 irc) 6-5) Ue 5 Magra lon ng wheres Aco ee 4,650,000 

So re errr 

OMDENIS or bs oe sles be wie oe oO Oe OOe 

Undivided Profite................. 30,395,614 270,115,614 
MOGEENS on Sacco. Ce $5,203,284,028 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1947. 


$251,123,478 of United States Government Obligations and $3,330,105 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $207,922,739 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
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yHAT! No water, lights, sewage disposal, win- 
W dow glass, heating, insulation, elevators? ... 
Sorry, can’t use it!— 
... we expect light, airy homes strengthened with 
steel, brick, concrete—insulated with mica, glass, 
wood—heated with coal, oil or gas. 
-.- we expect hot and cold water on tap—modern 
sanitation—protection against germ-laden insects. 
. . we expect the wonder of electricity for instant 
light, refrigeration, cooking—for work-saving dish- 
washers, laundries, telephones. 
* * * 


Ever stop to think where all this Good Living 
comes from? 


It’s the product of Science and Industry—of 
marvelous machines constantly improved and 
perfected to create even greater marvels for you. 
Equipment like Allis-Chalmers turbines, pumps, 
motors, controls and V-belt drives—hundreds of 
ingenious A-C developments to solve manufactur- 
ing and production problems. 

For over 100 years, the men responsible for 
the advance of American Good Living have relied 
on the skill and integrity of Allis-Chalmers. It’s 
their confidence that has made A-C one of the 
“Big 3” in electric power equipment, biggest of all 
in range of industrial products. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS - CHALMERS ©) 


‘One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 





APARTMENT 


SHORT WAIT (900 YEARS) FOR MODERN 
CONVENIENCES, GOOD LIVING! 
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5 of 6 iron mines in this oreo Replacing d-c steam plant with We operate one of the largest 





chose A-C equipment to boost Allis-Chalmers Rectifier Sub-station single-stage mine pumps—an A-C. 


This A-C Shakeout . iZ output in their concentration lowered costs, insurance! 11 years old—not a major repair! 
handles 90% ay plants! 
of our foundry : 

tonnage— 

saves time 


on every 
operation! 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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+ THE 1948 ‘AUCTION’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Above the din of the hour we hear the familiar 
chant of the auctioneer. 

It’s 1948 and there are votes to be bought. Which 
party, which candidate will offer the higher price? 

The Republicans, with the Knutson bill, have 
offered a cut in taxes that means more dollars com- 
paratively to the voters with incomes above $3,000. 
President Truman now offers more in tax benefits to 
the voters with incomes of $3,000 or less. 

But even below the $3,000 line, there is this differ- 
ence. The Republicans offer the traditional plan of tax 
rates by a percentage system based on capacity to pay 
and amounts earned. Mr. Truman says all should get 
an equal bonus—forty dollars for every taxpayer and 
forty dollars for each of his dependents. 

Theoretically that government is best which per- 
forms a service on the basis of the maximum good for 
the maximum number. 

Democracy is strong or weak according as its lead- 
ers interpret the meaning of that truism. 

Conceivably the maximum good could lie in divid- 
ing our wealth and our resources equally among all 
citizens. Conceivably it would be good if everybody 
were content to accept the same wages and the same 
amount of property. Communism has struggled with 
that doctrine, and yet has found it necessary to pro- 
vide incentives to the more skilled and talented. 


Equalizing incomes: The late Conde Nast once said 
that while the Declaration of Independence says all 
men are born free and equal, they seem to overcome 
it from that moment on with astonishing rapidity. 

“Equality” is a catchword that gets votes, but all 
men are not born with the same amount of mental 
capacity or physical strength and the basic thesis of 
American progress has been that the individual may 
earn as much as his ability permits. 

When it comes to taxation, of course, the govern- 
ment steps in and says that revenues shall be collected 
from those best able to pay. 

Theoretically again, a man with a large income can 
and should pay higher taxes than those of lower in- 
comes. This principle in our tax rates is sound. 

Should the government therefore be merely con- 
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cerned with equalizing incomes as between individ.gebout 7, 
uals? If so, the question of productivity for the whokfition on t 
nation, along with the encouragement of initiativeffincrease 
poses a problem of immediate concern to all workenf Assur 
Under a system where the government owns all thegpedienc: 
factories and plants and provides all the capital, as igmillions 
Russia, individuals must be content with government. gwhat is 
imposed incomes, prices and regulation of everything duction 
State socialism, however, has not succeeded anywhere whose v 
in our times. Modified socialism in Britain does no} The ¢ 
seem to have relieved the economic distress of thegsutvive 
British people. governir 
A government-citizen partnership: Under a sys.g™ of 
tem of private enterprise, such as has enabled Amer. to prodt 
ica to become the most powerful country in the world, must be 
the government is a partner in the profits and income § ld €x1 
of companies and individuals. It is to the government’ class the 
interest to promote larger and larger incomes so that in Amer 
tax money for social betterment will be available, Thus 
This can be accomplished by providing greater and g?eceder 
greater incentives to the individual and by removing §Y O 
impediments to production and earning power. nther fr 
When the economic system becomes maladjusted g™ich it 
as it is today, the nation suffers from high prices, The b 
shortages of goods, excess of purchasing power and an mg a. 
oversupply of currency that is often not put to work This 3 
on productive projects but merely acts to bid up who, mn. 
prices for scarce goods or to raise wages in bidding for paper: 
scarce manpower. aged my 
President Truman’s message on “the state of them 'ty as 
union” is an attempt to deal with economic maladjust-§ Taxin: 
ments that have been intensified by postwar recon- §pen that 
struction problems. It is intended to arrest inflationary fhe high 
trends. But the stock markets and economists genet: Jf Amer: 
ally regard it as likely to have the opposite effect. all his 
When Mr. Truman proposes that about 10,000,000) This i: 
persons shall be removed from the tax rolls altogether Mow of c 
and that a tax credit of $40 for each taxpayer and $4 their 1 
for each dependent be given everybody else, he is, in @*ould b 
effect, providing more purchasing power with which Brould be 
to bid up prices. would ri 
But, in fairness, it should be pointed out, the Repub- Thus ] 
lican proposal aims at the same thing. It would remove PP" corpo 
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defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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tepublicans and Democrats bid for votes in tax-cutting proposals—Govern- 
ent benefits when citizens’ incomes and profits are high—Investment 
apital essential to continuing business operation and employment. 


sbout 7,000,000 persons from the tax rolls. The reduc- 
Hon on the whole is more, and of course, amounts to an 
increase in purchasing power, too. 

Assuming, however, that, for the sake of political ex- 
ipediency, there must be a tax reduction among the 
millions of persons who earn less than $3,000 a year, 
what is the economic justification, if any, for tax re- 
duction among the classes earning above $3,000 a year 
whose votes are numerically much less? 

The answer is that if the risk capital system is to 
survive and private individuals, instead of a socialistic 
government, are to furnish the capital for improve- 
ment of our plants and productive facilities in order 
to produce more goods and bring down prices, there 
must be savings over and above the needs for house- 
hold expenses. It is from the savings of the investor 
dass that funds must be obtained for working capital 
in American enterprises. 

Thus the companies which are producing an un- 
precedented volume of goods need more money to 
tary on their current operations. They must get it 
tiher from higher profits or from an earning record 
which justifies investors in lending money. 

The banks through their commercial lending opera- 
tions are not supposed to furnish permanent capital. 
This is more the problem of the investment banker 
who, in turn, must depend on the attitude of private 
investors generally. High taxes, however, have discour- 
aged investors in recent years, as has also the uncer- 
tainty as to the future rate of profits. 

Taxing into depression: It could conceivably hap- 
pen that, despite the presence of the highest wages and 
he highest profits, numerically speaking, ever earned 
in America, the worst panic and the worst depression 
mall history could ensue. 

This is because if restrictions are placed on the free 
low of capital, and if the banks are severely restricted 
ntheir lending, the productive enterprises of America 
would be compelled to curtail operations, products 
would become scarcer and scarcer, and unemployment 
would rise precipitately. 

Thus Mr. Truman’s recommendation that the taxes 
corporate profits should be increased could touch 


off a depression of maximum intensity. It would mean 
the drying up of investment capital at once. If busi- 
nesses of all kinds must pay to the government fifty 
cents out of every dollar they earn, it means that their 
future earnings will be curtailed and they no longer 
can invest much of their own funds in plant improve- 
ment or get new funds in substantial quantities. 


The way to state socialism: Mr. Truman believes 
himself to be a “liberal,” but when he generalizes on 
taxes he falls into a trap which so many “liberals” 
don’t understand. America is made up of a large 
number of small businesses that are seeking to com- 
pete with stronger units in their field. The larger com- 
panies are loosely called “monopolies” because of 
their bigness. The future of America depends on free 
competition. Many of the well-heeled companies 
could stand the fifty per cent tax. They have the re- 
serves and the record of earnings to justify future 
borrowings. The smaller companies, however, do not 
have such resources. They would have to sell out to 
the larger units. Maybe this is the way to accelerate 
state socialism—make big business so big that gov- 
ernment cartels will follow as a natural sequel. 

Mr. Truman speaks hopefully of the $50,000,000,000 
expansion that American industry should undertake, 
but he does not indicate the means whereby investor 
capital can achieve that end. 

If the selfish appeal to the individual voter is to be 
paramount in 1948, then the “isolationists” will have 
much the better of the argument. They can say that 
if the Marshall Plan is defeated, about $7,000,000,000 
will be available for tax reduction and then it need not 
be a bonus of a mere $40 but much more. 

Plainly the maximum good for the maximum num- 
ber is not determined by counting votes or counting 
dollars that can be used to get votes. 

The difference between a politician and a statesman 
is that the one appeals to the materialism of the day 
while the other appeals to a spirit of unselfishness and 
self-denial. A true statesman—a great leader—is will- 
ing to risk the loss of his own political future in 
furtherance of what in the end will really prove to be 
the maximum good for the maximum number. 
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Oil shortage, now beginning 
to hurt, is to grow worse in 1948. 

Homes using oil for heat will 
be colder next year than now. 

There will not be enough 
gasoline next summer to meet all 
demands for pleasure driving. 

Rationing by dealers, not Gov- 
ernment, will limit consumer sup- 
plies. It will be many months 
before supply catches up with 
demand. 


The shortage of oil for heating and 
of gasoline for driving, bad as it is 
now, is to grow worse during 1948. 
Some houses will be colder a year from 
now than they have been this winter. 
Many car owners are to have less gas- 
oline next summer than they will 
want. There is danger that farmers will 
not be able to keep tractors and other 
machinery in constant operation for 
growing and harvesting seasons. 

Demand for oil and oil products has 
climbed to dizzy heights since the war 
and threatens to run still further away 
from supply in the months ahead. Unless 
a business setback cuts demand more 
sharply than now seems possible, scarci- 
ties are likely to continue for a long time. 

Relief measures that can be applied 
during the year will be only partially 
helpful. Imports can be stepped up mod- 
erately, and will be. Exports will be cut. 
Refinery capacity and transport facilities 
will be increased. A plan to pool oil sup- 
plies, now being developed by producers 
and distributors, will ease the situation 
somewhat. But all these measures will 
provide only slight relief. 

Rationing by industry and consumers, 
not by Government, will be necessary to 
stretch supplies in some communities. 
Service stations in some cases already are 
limiting sales to customers. Homeowners 
will find it necessary to conserve oil by 
turning thermostats down. Restrictions 
will be voluntary, with no return to com- 
pulsory rationing probable. 

For users of oil and gasoline, the out- 
look is this: 

Oil for home heating will become 
less plentiful before the present heating 
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extensive research on a problem of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


OIL SHORTAGE GROWING WORSE 


Trend to Cooler Homes and Less Driving 


season ends. On the basis of the present 
outlook, oil supplies for homes will be 
reduced even more drastically next sea- 
son. Deliveries to consumers already are 
being cut 10 to 15 per cent by dealers 
in some areas, and further restrictions are 
likely. A 15 per cent cut in oil means a 
5-degree reduction in room temperatures. 
However, since the average home tem- 
perature is 73 degrees, much oil can be 
saved without causing real discomfort. 
A big problem here is that of distribu- 
tion, of making certain that oil is deliv- 
ered to areas and homes that need it most. 
Back of the shortage of heating oil for 
homes is a rapid increase in the number 
of oil burners being made and sold. New 
installations totaled 700,000 last year, 
raising the number of burners in use to 
3,250,000. The number may _ reach 
4,000,000 this year. Strikes in the coal 
mines have frightened many homeowners 
away from coalas a fuel, despite warn- 
ings by Government and the oil industry 
that oil burners should not be installed 
without assurance of oil to feed them. 
This demand has boosted oil consump- 


tion for home heating 50 per cent sinc 
the war. Last year, 320,000,000 barrel 
of oil were burned as fuel in homes. This 
year, an estimated 346,000,000 barre 
will be burned. To meet this demand 
many refineries have been compelled tp 
reduce production of gasoline. 

Gasoline for driving is in greate 
demand than ever before. More cars are 
on the road and more are being built 
There are increasing demands for gaso. 
line from trucks and airplanes. Then, too, 
gasoline production is retarded some. 
what because the demand for fuel oil 
prevents rebuilding of gasoline stocks, 

The pinch in gasoline will begin to 
show up when motorists take to the road 
in large numbers next summer. The re. 
sult will be allocation of gas to dealers 
by distributors. Gas stations, in tum, 
often may have to restrict sales to con- 
sumers. 

Farmers are using steadily increasing 
quantities of fuel. Consumption of fuel 
for farm machinery jumped to 2,82]- 
000,000 gallons in 1947 from 1,783,000, 
000 in 1941. Another large increase is in- 


cE a. ed 
—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


WARMTH FOR THE HOME 
. «- demand at dizzy heights is bound to affect the thermostat 
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dicated for 1948. Volunix:y tunitation of 
fyel for farm equipment is almost im- 
possible. This year there may not be 
enough gas to go around. Partial loss of 
gme crops might result. 

Industrial demand for heavy fuel oil 
is5 to 10 per cent in excess of supply this 
winter, and the situation here also is 
expected to become worse. Relief must 
come from conversion to coal or from an 
increased supply of crude oil. Refineries, 
now producing at capacity, cannot re- 
lieve the heavy-oil situation much with- 
yt producing less light heating oil for 
homes. 

A shift to coal, in many instances is not 
lificult. Electric utilities often have dual 
heating installations. Oil shortages and 
high oil prices are causing some plants 
io return to coal. 

Diesel-fuel demand, almost triple that 
of 1941, also is contributing to the over- 
all shortage. Use of oil for Diesel-powered 
locomotives is increasing rapidly. Of 604 
locomotives on order recently, 534 were 
Diesel-powered. Demand for oil as fuel 
for ships also runs high. 

Military needs for oil have increased 
sharply in recent months, with the 
military now taking 4 per cent of the 
country’s oil supply. Some is for civilian 
we in occupied areas and in foreign 
wuntries receiving aid from the United 
States. Congress is looking critically at 
this practice, but anything it does about 
it will not affect total U.S. supplies sub- 
stantially. 

Consumption of oil products, when 
all uses are added up, is greater than 





POWER FOR THE ROAD 
... the strain is terrific 
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BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple...and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 70 Years 
Blended Scotch W hisky + 86 proof 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A 
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the M im eosraph 
dup icator by 
ABD ick Com pany 


Take your choice from the complete 
line of electrically driven and hand- 
operated models. Your Mimeograph 
distributor's name is in the classified 
section of your phone book. 


B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago e THE MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


Special Report 


it was during the wartime peak. Wh 


is more, this country is burning more gj 
than the entire world consumed in pr 
war days. The following figures tell th 
story: 

In 1934, the United States was cop, 
suming 2,800,000 barrels of oil a da 
At the height of the war, in 1945, cop. 
sumption had jumped to 5,300,000 ba. 
rels. Instead of dropping after the wa. 
as expected, demand continued to climb, 
so that by 1947 the daily average wa 
close to 5,900,000 barrels. Official est. 
mates for 1948 are for a daily consump 
tion average of 6,150,000 barrels, w 
250,000 from last year. This assume 
that production can be stepped up tha 
much, 

On the supply side, this country j 
expected to produce 5,700,000 barrel 


—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
PIPE LINE— 
Breaking bottlenecks, such as steel.. 


a day. The remaining 450,000. barrels 
required to make a daily average com 
sumption of 6,150,000 must come from 
abroad. This will consist mainly of crude 
oil from the Caribbean area. Any increase 
above this amount is doubtful, since oi 
fields in such countries as Venezuela an¢ 
Colombia are producing to capacily. 
Little oil can be expected from the rich 
fields of the Middle East because of dis 
tance and tanker shortages. 

Total demand, if it could be filled, 
would run close to 6,500,000 barrels a 
day during 1948. Thus, the country wil 
actually be short about 400,000 barrel 
a day from its maximum needs, as long 
as the U. S. boom continues. 

Bottlenecks that restrict supplies 0 
oil are not to be broken sufficiently in the 
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inext year or so to give much relief. The 
steel shortage restricts production of tank 
cars, tankers, pipe lines and expansion 
of refinery capacity. But removal of all 
these bottlenecks, however, would not 
bring an end to the shortage. Supply of 
crude oil still would be limited in rela- 
tion to demand. 

i.elief, over the years, must come 
from new oil discoveries in this country 
and from development of synthetic oil 
and gas. 

Prilling for new oil fields, and deeper 
drilling in old fields, is going on at record 
rates. Many men in the industry dispute 
this view and believe that vast untapped 
resources remain to be discovered. 

Synthetic oil, in important quantities, 
js some years away. Plants now under 
construction will produce small amounts 


—Atlantic Refining Co. 
—BY TANK CAR 
... still wouldn‘t meet the demand 


of gasoline and fuel oil from natural gas, 
at costs that will be little, if any, higher 
than for production from crude oil. The 
elect on total supply, however, will be 
negligible. 

Coal also will be turned into gas and 
dil in the next few years, but costs at 
frst will be high. Production of synthetics 
fom shale still is in the experimental 
stage and this, too, is handicapped by 
high costs. 

All in all, the prospect is for a grow- 
ing shortage that can cause annoyance 
and some discomfort to many people for 
many months to come. A sharp business 
setback sometime in 1948 could change 
ill this, but the immediate prospect is 
that the pinch will get worse before it 
gets better, 
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B zZ. “Say, Whitey, which is the 
right direction?” 
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(Whiley: “Il lead—just follow the 
leader and you'll always 


get to BLACK & WHITE.” 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 
Hh Seoteh with Charatler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Successful telecasts of surgical operations show value of television to medical education. 





“Step up beside the surgeon—and watch” 


Not long ago, a radio beam flashed 
across the New York sky—and “car- 
ried” more than 7000 surgeons into 
an operating room... 

Impossible? It was done by televi- 
sion, when RCA demonstrated—to a 
congress of surgeons—how effective this 
medium can be in teaching surgery. 

In a New York hospital, above an op- 
erating table, a supersensitive RCA Image 
Orthicon television camera televised a 
series of operations. Lighting was normal. 
Images were transmitted on a narrow, 





line-of-sight beam... As the pictures were 
seen the operating surgeons were heard 
explaining their techniques . . . 

The beam was picked up at a mid- 
town hotel—carried to RCA Victor 
television receivers. And on the video 
screens, visiting surgeons followed each 
delicate step of surgical procedure. Ac- 
tion was sharp and clear. Each surgeon 
was as “close-up” as if he were actually 
beside the operating table. 

Said a prominent surgeon: “Televi- 
sion as a way of teaching surgery sur- 


passes anything we have ever had... I 
never imagined it could be so effective 
until I actually saw it...” 

Use of television in many fields—and 
surgical education is only one — grows nat- 
urally from advanced scientific thinking 
at RCA Laboratories. Progressive research 
is part of every instrument bearing the 
names RCA or RCA Victor. 

When in Radio City, New York, be sure 
to see the radio and electronic wonders at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St 
Free admission. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Building, New York 20,N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business doesn't have a great deal to worry about in the new Congress. No 
big changes are to be expected that might upset plans or bring more controls. 
Tax increase on corporations is highly improbable. A 50 per cent tax on 
corporate earnings would be needed to provide the revenue Mr. Truman asks for. 
Corporations, on the other hand, are given no reason to expect tax cuts. 
Tax cuts for individuals appear almost certain. Tax reduction, when it 
comes, is to follow the line favored by Republicans, not the White House line. 
In this election year, tax policy is aimed at giving individuals a break. 
Republicans want to provide some relief for every taxpayer in every bracket. 
Enough Democrats are expected to go along to override a presidential veto. 











| Minimum wage might be raised to 65 cents, but not to the 75 cents asked. 
Taft-Fartley Act is not to be altered. Ban on closed shops will remain. 
Pay-roll taxes won't change. Unemployment insurance won't be nationalized. 
Old-age insurance might be extended to more people, but benefits are not 

likely to rise. Health and disability insurance probably will stay on the shelf. 














Low-cost housing is not likely to get any push from Congress. The House has 
proved hard to move on this issue, and not much change in attitude is shown. 

Big new public works also are expected to be shelved at this session. 

Farm price supports will be continued through 1949, but Congress probably 
will not get around to writing a new federal program for permanent farm aid. 

As far as domestic policy goes, Congress is in no mood to make any broad or 
basic changes, or to launch any new public programs. New Deal aspects of the 
President's annual message are to be mostly dead letters for this year. 











When it comes to problems of prices and to handling shortages, business is 
to be allowed to work out itsS own programs. The course of the boom is not to be 
changed by law. Voluntary controls are likely to follow this outline: 
ion. Industry agreements, on a formal basis, will be attempted. They must get 
approval from the Attorney General before they can be put into effect. 

Distribution and allocation of materials will get all the attention. 

Price fixing is out. Industry meetings won't even talk about prices. 

Public hearings will precede any adoption of industry plans. Government 
intends to give labor and consumers a chance to be heard on all issues. 





























e Advisory committees will supervise programs. It's to be a mild revival of 

tive the New Deal NRA, or the wartime WPB, with this important difference: The Gov- 
ernment will have no authority at all to force compliance with agreements. 

-and 

nat- Steel industry is to be the guinea pig in the new voluntary control plan. 

~~ The basic idea is to see that steel and steel products are distributed fairly. 

y Scrap buying on a pooled basis may be sanctioned. That might bring some 

| order into the scrap market, tend to end competitive bidding for this material. 

sure Order shifting between producers is likely. One company, booked up with 

rs at orders, probably will be encouraged to transfer orders where they can be filled. 

1 St. Inventory control also may be tried on a voluntary basis. If it works, that 

~7 might result in a more even distribution of ingots and basic steel items. 


Allocation of steel to customers will be made on a more formal basis. Any 
allocation plan is almost sure to become a point of controversy. New users of 
Steel already are objecting to any distribution on a basis of past use. 
Gray market will be the target of allocations. An attempt will be made to 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 1) 


control the ultimate use of steel and thus prevent resales at premium prices. 


In other fields of industrial activity: 

Oil industry very probably will adopt a voluntary rationing program for 
distributors. Cross-filling of orders among companies may be sanctioned. 

Chemical industry will be asked to supply nitrogen for fertilizers. 

Clothing industry will be urged to produce more low-priced garments. This 
would be an indirect approach toward bringing prices down from present levels. 











None of these plans is likely to trip up the boom. The boom is running into 
the year under enough momentum to keep it going, apparently, for months. But 
there are trends, pointed out before, that continue to bear watching. 

Wholesale prices have been rising at a rate of 2 per cent a month. There is 
a limit to this trend. At some time, buyers will be squeezed out of markets. 

Business investment in plant and equipment is leveling off. One survey 
finds very few new expansion plans. Most investment is a carry-over from 1947. 

Inventory buying has been heavy since last July. Inventories increased by 
$3,600,000,000 from July 31 to November 30, partly because of prices. 

Inventory levels are found by official surveys to be adequate in relation 
to sales. That is an indication that inventory building soon may level off. 

Business outlays for plant and equipment and for inventory have provided 
major props to the boom ever since war ended. Those props now may grow weaker. 














Bank credit is another trend to watch. Official line is to tighten up on 
credit. Credit tightening, in the past, has been a signal for a downturn. 
Commercial banks also have a credit-tightening program of their own to: 
(1) make no inventory loans that will keep goods off the market; (2) make no 
loans for building that can be postponed; (3) favor borrowers who produce now. 
Chances are that this policy will be followed. Banks dislike prospects for 
more official controls over credit. So voluntary credit tightening now is 
planned. The outlook is that borrowers will have a harder time getting money. 
Tighter credit, furthermore, is becoming almost a world-wide policy. The 
decision seems to be general that the way to hit inflation is to hit money. 

















Private investment in industry gets support from President Truman. He cites 
the need for $50,000,000,000 to expand the country's plant capacity. 
Investment in producers' equipment now is going on at a $20,000,000,000-a- 
year rate. That's about three times the prewar rate. But it's slowing down. 
New money is needed to keep expansion going, but there are handicaps to 
raising new money. Private investors are cautious for a number of reasons. 
Taxes on high incomes really leave little over for private investment. Q 
Individual savings have dropped to a point where investment funds are rela- : 
tively scarce. Much of the savings probably goes into insurance and other types c 
of institutions that are not able to undertake heavy capital risks. n 
Interest rates may be too low to attract much money into new enterprise. 
Last year's expansion was financed largely by corporate reserves. New 
money raised amounted to $4,500,000,000, less than a fourth of total investment. 
Corporate reserves now have been drawn down greatly. The outlook is that, if 
private investment is to increase, alterations may have to be made in the tax 
structure, in the structure of interest, in the trend in individual savings. 














Wage rates are likely to rise again in the months immediately ahead. CIO 
unions are expected to ask for about 25 cents an hour, will settle for less. 
Meat rationing, if adopted, probably will stop with distributors. There 
are no plans afoot, yet, to prepare to ration meat to butcher-shop customers. 
Rent control is to be extended for another year in its present form. 
Living costs are expected to take another upward turn. Food prices are 
holding high. Clothing prices are to be marked up for spring styles and models. 
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DO YOU WANT TO SHIP A 


* 


Preposterous, you say. 

Well, probably so. It’s just a way of saying that 
no matter what your shipping problem is, the Nor- 
folk and Western is equipped and ready to help you 
solve it. 

Proven ability to handle unusual assignments 
as well as the usual ones, is based on long experience 


. modern, efficient equipment. . . skilled, 
conscientious employees . . . up-to-date operating 
methods . . . and roadbeds and trackage built for 
fast, safe transportation . . . which all adds up to 


Precision Transportation. 


© COLUMBUS 












Norfolk and Western freight representatives are 
located in principal cities throughout the United 
States. Their long experience in railway trans- 
portation .. . their daily, close association with 
thousands of shippers ... their intimate under- 
standing of their railroad and the close cooperation 
it gives them, qualify each of them to serve you — 
to help you handle the ‘tigers’ that come to your 
desk, without obligation. N. & W. freight repre- 
sentatives are as near as your telephone. Call on 
them at any time. 


"ate 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT U.S. SUPPORT FOR ITS BOND PRICES 


Investors are finding that the value 
of Government bonds, of the kind that 
can be bought and sold, has declined. 
The decline from the top prices is as 
much as $6 on a $100 bond. 

It has been necessary for Federal Re- 
serve Banks and for the U.S. Treasury 
to step into the market in order to sup- 
port prices. Bonds with a face value of 
nearly $900,000,000 were bought by the 
Government itself in a six-week period 
before the prices of Government securi- 
ties were stabilized. About as many more 
bonds were bought in the next few days 
to maintain these prices. It now is the 
announced intention of the Government 
tc support its bond prices at about the 
present levels for the “foreseeable future.” 

Questions are raised, however, about 
whether the Government is required to 
support bond prices at a level of 100 or 
above. There are other questions about 
how savings bonds are affected by what 
happens to prices of other bonds. It is 
important to get such questions answered 
at a time when a new drive is to be 
started to increase the sale of savings 


bonds. 


Are all Government bonds guaran- 
teed as to price? 

No. Not as to day-to-day price. There is 
no guarantee that a regular Government 
bond will sell above or at par at all times 
during its life. Its selling price can rise 
or fall from day to day. (This is not the 
case, however, with Government savings 
bonds. ) 


What then is the contract? 

The contract in an ordinary Government 
bond is to pay a set rate of interest. It 
also is to pay a fixed number of dollars on 
a fixed date in the future when the bond, 
or other evidence of indebtedness, ma- 
tures. In between times, these bonds can 
fluctuate widely in their prices. 


What then of notes and certificates? 
It is the same with these. Only, in their 
case, they are issued for short terms. 
Holders are assured of a specified num- 
ber of dollars on a fixed date in the fu- 
ture. Interest rates on these short-term 
issues are much lower than for longer- 
term bonds, although the interest rate 
now is slightly higher than it was a few 
months ago. 


Can the prices of Government bonds 
drop below par? 

Yes. The prices of nonsavings bonds can 

go below par, just as they can go above 

par. This could happen if the Govern- 

ment should withdraw its support of 

these prices at around their present lev- 


48 


els. There are no fixed selling prices for 
these types of bonds until their maturity 
dates, when they can be turned in for 
face value. 


Have Government bonds ever gone 
below par? 

Many times. In the early 1920s, some 
Government long-term bonds sold down 
to about 82. That meant that a $100 bond 
could have been bought for as little as 
$82. A similar drop occurred in the early 
1930s. But, on the other hand, some Gov- 
ernment bonds not very long ago went as 
high as 106. And at other periods in the 
past Government bonds have gone even 
higher than that. 


Will prices be allowed to fluctuate 
that widely? 
This is very unlikely, as matters stand 
now. Federal Reserve Banks have large 
resources that can be used to support 
bond prices. Failure to support prices 
might result in widespread liquidation 
that would hurt banks and other holders 
of Government bonds. Furthermore, the 
announced Federal Reserve policy is to 
support these bonds at par for the “fore- 
seeable future.” In addition, the Treasury 


favors continuing the Government’s price 


support in the market. 


How long will Government support 
of bond prices continue? 

That is indefinite. Government support of 
bond prices certainly will continue for a 
while. But future events could change 
this, and cause the Government to revise 
its bond policy. A change in Administra- 
tion could bring this about. Or Congress 
could pass laws that would have the ef- 
fect of changing Federal Reserve policy. 
Thus, it is uncertain just how long the 
Government will follow its policy of not 
letting these bonds drop below par. 


Under what authority does the Gov- 
ernment support bond prices? 
Under the authority to buy or sell Gov- 
ernment securities, either in the open 
market or otherwise. Both the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the Treasury can buy 
in Government bonds, and thus stabilize 

the selling prices of these securities. 


Are savings bonds affected by 

changing prices like other bonds? 
No. Savings bonds have fixed values, 
which in most cases increase the longer 
they are held, until maturity. Market 
fluctuations do not affect them directly. 
These bonds cannot be sold in markets, 
or transferred to others, since they are 
registered in the nameg of the owners. 
Thus, they are not negotiable. Their 


value in dollars differs according to the 
type of savings bond and the methcd of 
collecting interest. 


How do savings bonds differ? 
There are three types of savings bonds- 
Series E, F. and G. They differ in suc, 
things as interest rates, maturity dates 
and methods of collecting interest. Ther 
also is a different limit on the amount of 
each type that one person can buy iy 
any one year. But they are not subject tp 
market fluctuations like other kinds of 
Government securities, 


Can E bonds lose value? 

No. The purchaser of Series E bonds, the 
most widely held savings bonds, can 4l. 
ways get his full investment back after 
holding them 60 days. Moreover, these 
bonds increase in value the longer they 
are held, up to maturity in 10 years. If, 
buyer holds an E bond for 10 years, he 
collects the full face value. This reflects 
interest of 2.9 per cent figured semi 
annually—equivalent to 3% per cent sim. 
ple interest a year—the highest rate paid 
on savings bonds. E bonds can be cashed 
at a bank, somewhat like a bank check 


Are F bonds the same? 

They are the same in that they cannot 
fall below the purchase price. The buyer 
always is assured of getting back the 
full amount put into the bonds, plus in- 
terest if held iong enough. The interest 
rate is a little less than for E bonds, and 
maturity is in 12 years. 


What about G bonds? 

Buyers of G bonds sometimes cash 
them in for less than they paid for the 
bonds. But this is not because of market 
fluctuation, and there is no over-all loss, 
This is because G bonds pay interest 
semiannually at an annual rate of 2% per 
cent. If the owner of a G bond redeems 
it before the 12-year maturity date, he 
gets less than the purchase price. But 
the cashed-in value plus interest already 
paid gives the buyer more than his orig 
nal investment. 


Could investment in savings bonds 
be affected by changing prices of 
other bonds? 

That might be the case if prices of no 

savings bonds went down to a poitl 

where there was more return on them 
than on savings bonds. This could resul 
in some persons’ cashing their saving 
bonds and switching to other types 
securities. But this is not likely to happen 
at any time soon—that is, as long as the 
Government follows its present policy 
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Labor Week 
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NEW STRATEGY FOR PAY RAISES 


Outlook for More Strikes, Fringe Demands 


Something new will be added 
when unions and employers start 
talking seriously about a third 
round of wage increases. 

Wage demands are not likely 
to be as high as in 1947. Some 
employers will not be as easy to 
sell. Unions will take less. 

More strikes than last year can 
be expected. Times do not look 
too rosy for left-wing unions. 


Round three on wages is to be 
smewhat different from the second 
round of early 1947. 

Differences are beginning to show 
up as several big unions have begun 
launching their drives for new pay 
raises: 

More employer resistance to union 
pay demands is likely. In 1947, a number 
of industries settled without lengthy ne- 
gotiations or strikes. Now, there are indi- 
cations that raises may not always come 
so easily. Also, some employers are ex- 
pected to refuse to deal with left-wing 
uions that fail to disavow Communist 
connections. 

Strikes are expected to be more 
numerous in 1948 than in 1947. Walk- 





Acme 


UE’S MATLES 





GE'S WILSON 


. «.@ price cut—plus—is what the union has in mind 


outs by some left-wing unions may be 
called to obstruct the Marshall Plan, in 
line with Soviet policy. Left-wing unions 
also may be forced into strikes to save 
their contracts where employers doubt 
that they represent the workers or where 
rival right-wing unions try to move in. 
Right-wing unions, on the other hand, 
are not expected to call strikes on any 
large scale. 


Pay demands may vary in size from 
industry to industry. CIO seems more in- 
clined to let each union go its own way 
in figuring its demands. In some indus- 
tries, this year’s demands may not go 
quite as high as in 1947, when the range 
was generally from 20 to 30 cents an 
hour. A CIO Electrical Workers official 
contends that a raise of 32 cents an hour 
is needed to restore purchasing power to 





THE BIG THREE OF THE CIO: ELECTRICAL, STEEL & AUTO WORKERS 
. +. among them a new wage pattern probably will be fixed 
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the January, 1945, level. However, this 
union’s formal demand is likely to be 
lower than that. 

Compromises on wages, as reached 
in negotiations, are expected to range be- 
tween 10 and 15 cents an hour in some 
of the larger basic industries. The pattern 
is likely to be somewhat below the 1947 
figure. Most big industries then settled 
for 15 cents an hour, including fringe 
items such as paid holidays. 

Fringe issues, such as welfare and 
health programs, are likely to be stressed 
more this year. John L. Lewis is out to 
get a pension of $100 a month for retired 
coal miners, financed by employers. CIO 
Steelworkers want employers to pay for 
an extensive insurance program. 

Union-security clauses are to be 
abandoned by some unions. The CIO 
Electrical Workers, as an example, are 
ready to give up maintenance of member- 
ship. Under maintenance of membership 
all workers are not forced to join the 
union, but those who do must keep on 
paying dues during the contract term. In 
place of this clause, the CIO union will 
try to get workers to sign cards authoriz- 
ing reduction of union dues from pay 
checks. 

Price cufs may be used by a few firms 
in countering wage demands, General 
Electric Co. and Hotpoint, Inc., already 
have announced reductions from 3 to 10 
per cent on a number of their electri- 
cal appliances. The GE president, C. E. 
Wilson, explained that prices will need 
to go up again if labor or material 
costs increase. The CIO attitude, ex- 
pressed by James J. Matles, organiza- 
tional director for the Electrical Workers, 
is that unions will not reduce their wage 
demands because of a few price reduc- 
tions like these. Mr. Matles says that 
only a general reduction in the cost of 
living will affect the size of his union’s 
wage demand. 

Government opposition may be felt 
by unions in key industries this time, 
if it appears that pay increases will re- 
sult in further price rises. In the first 
postwar round, the Administration helped 
to fix the wage pattern. During the 
second round, the Government remained 
neutral. 

Cost-of-living figures, however, will 
be cited by labor groups to support de- 
mands for the third round. The CIO 
Electrical Workers are using January, 
1945, the wartime peak of factory earn- 
ings, as a basis for comparison. They 
want adjustments for cost-of-living in- 
creases that have occurred since then. 
Other unions are pointing to the rise in 
living costs since the lifting of price con- 
trols in June, 1946. Industry, however, 
will maintain that workers are better off 
than prior to the war. 

Second-round pay raises, granted dur- 
ing the first half of 1947, have been off- 
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set by price rises since then. When the 
real bargaining begins, in the next few 
months, that fact is to have an influence 
on both sides of the conference table. 
Industry will contend that labor cannot 
win by forcing pay increases that result 
in a new round of price rises. Labor will 
argue that it needs a new pay raise at 
least equal to last year’s increases in or- 
der to regain its position of early 1947 
in purchasing power. 

A compromise then will be worked out. 
Labor officials in many cases will be will- 
ing to trim their demands if convinced 
that modest pay raises can be obtained 
without any major price rises. Union 
leaders are anxious to avoid a new wage- 
price spiral. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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to cover several hundred small companig State 
and stores in the area. this i 

Featherbedding practices also a meee 
enjoined by the court. The union is g. handli 
dered to refrain from trying to colleg gructi 
extra pay for a union driver when a tru 
is operated by a nonunion man. 

A closed-shop demand of the unin 
must be dropped, by order of the cour, CO 
The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits this typ, 
of clause that requires employers to hire C 
only union members. 

Coercion of workers also is to hg Lab 
halted under this court order. The unig, §etcePt! 
is told that it cannot threaten worker probab 
who fail to join up. Congre 

Failure to bargain with the employe ft 
also is covered by the order. Union of. 


clear | 











workers 
raised, 
remove 
protecti 
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publican 
much, i 


—Harris & Ewing 


. .. for the Government's counsel—a victory; from the union’s president—an appeal’ congressi 


INJUNCTION EFFECT 
UNDER TAFT LAW 


Employers and workers are discover- 
ing the far-reaching effects that injunc- 
tions can have on their daily relations. 
Small business firms especially are finding 
that, under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
power of the federal courts now is avail- 
able to protect them from certain union 
practices. 

Court protection provided by an 
injunction just issued by a federal district 
judge in Utica, N. Y., illustrates how the 
new labor law can benefit employers, if 
injunction sections are upheld by higher 
courts. This first major injunction under 
the Act includes these points: 

A secondary boycott is prohibited. 
The AFL teamsters are told to stop tell- 
ing workers in stores or factories to re- 
frain from handling articles delivered by 
an express firm that had a dispute with 
the union. The injunction is broad enough 


come of 
cials are ordered to bargain in good faith{§sop shor 
on contract terms. trillo if 1 
Violations of this injunction caf{withdraw 
bring jail sentences or fines for unioj Unem 
leaders if they choose to defy its term {fot likel 
The Teamster President, Daniel J. Tobin, present s 
however, may decide to appeal the casef{posals for 
to the Supreme Court, if he believes thiffcurity Ac 
case provides a good basis for a legif{vorkers n 
fight. of enactn 
A Denham victory. The injunctioffthere may 
is a victory for General Counsel Robetffideas by ( 
N. Denham, of the National Labor Rel: 
tions Board. The court upheld his inter NEW 
pretation of NLRB’s power to get sutl 
court orders under the new law. Mr. Det LEFT 
ham also won a victory in another cas: 
involving the construction industry. Rw 
A trial examiner for NLRB finds iff 4, patl 
this case that an AFL Carpenters’ boy: ommuni: 
cott against a private house-constructilfton use ; 
job is a violation of the law. The ex ficase. win | 
iner believes that NLRB has jurisdictiting Con; 
because the target of the union is a deta i, 2 
rating firm that does some business 2™Hemplover 
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mpahie state lines. If members of NLRB uphold 
this interpretation of the interstate-com- 
merce clause, the Labor Board will be 
handling a volume of cases in the con- 
gruction industry. NLRB formerly stayed 


dear of this field. 


CONGRESS OUTLOOK 
ON LABOR LAWS 


Labor-law changes, with the possible 
aception of minimum-wage legislation, 
probably will get little action from the 
Congress just convened. The outlook is 
Seino wage may be raised above 
ihe present 40-cents-an-hour figure. Presi- 
dent Truman is suggesting a 75-cent 
minimum, but Republicans may not be 
yilling to go that high. Some of them are 
tlking in terms of 60 or 65 cents, Fewer 
workers may be covered if the rate is 
ised, since there is strong sentiment to 
remove some lines of work from the law’s 
protection. 
faft-Hartley Act satisfies most Re- 
publicans, is not likely to be changed 
much, if any. Even President Truman, 
who vetoed the bill, did not ask for re- 
peal in his message to Congress. 
Suggestions that the closed-shop ban 
belifted to permit such contracts in some 
industries probably will not get far. Nei- 
ther will efforts to remove the require- 
ment that union leaders disclaim Com- 
munist connections by filing affidavits 
with the Government. 

Anti-Petrillo legislation, designed 
toreduce the power of labor leaders such 
asJames C. Petrillo, president of the AFL 
Musicians union, is to be considered by 
congressional committees. Something may 
cme of this, although Congress may 
sop short of legislating against Mr. Pe- 
tillo if his ban on musical recordings is 
withdrawn. 

Unemployment compensation is 
wt likely to be increased during the 
present session, Also, Mr. Truman’s pro- 
psals for other changes in the Social Se- 
curity Act to give higher benefits to more 
workers now seem to have a poor chance 
ot enactment. When hard times come, 
there may be more acceptance of these 
ideas by Congress. 


NEW BARRIER FACING 
LEFT-WING UNIONS 


A new obstacle now has been placed 
inthe path of unions that fail to file anti- 
Communist affidavits. Already barred 
fom use of NLRB, these unions in most 
cases will find that the Federal Mediation 
ad Conciliation Service no longer will 
sist in settling their disputes where an 
employer refuses to negotiate a contract. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
... it would take harder times for Congress to act 


An example of how this newly an- 
nounced policy of the Service will affect 
employers and unions is provided by a 
strike of cafeteria employes ir several 
Government buildings in Washington. 
The union, the CIO, United Public Work- 
ers, cannot get bargaining certification 
from NLRB because the union officials 
refuse to sign affidavits denying Com- 
munist sympathies. 

The employer involved in the strike is 
a nonprofit association. The union has 
been told that the CIO’s contract will not 
be renewed until the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has certified that the union 
represented a majority of the employes. 
Barred from using the Labor Board, the 
union called a strike. 


No conciliator, however, was assigned 
by the Mediation Service to try to bring 
the union and employer together at the 
bargaining table. It was explained that, 
as a general rule, no conciliator will in- 
tervene when an employer refuses to rec- 
ognize a union. The Service does not 
want to be in the position of determining 
a bargaining agency. That job is up to 
NLRB. 

An exception, on the other hand, is to 
be made to this rule if the dispute affects 
the national health and safety. If the 
President invokes the Taft-Hartley Act 
provisions for national-emergency dis- 
putes, the Mediation Service is duty 
bound to offer it services in an effort to 
settle the controversy. 





—Harris & Ewing 


STRIKE IN WASHINGTON 
ee no affidavits—no mediators 
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All taxpayers, not just little 
taxpayers, are in line for some 
relief in 1948. 

Final tax plan won't be the 
Truman plan. Nor will it be the 
bill the House is about to pass. 

Exemptions probably will be 
raised, income splitting per- 
mitted, taxes reduced on per- 
centage-point basis for all tax- 
payers. Corporate rates are not 
likely to be changed. 


Individual taxpayers can start plan- 
ning now, with some assurance, on 
getting a tax cut in 1948. 

Both Democrats and Republicans in 
Congress want to cut taxes in election 
year. And the President, who blocked 
tax cuts twice by veto in 1947, has 
come up with a plan of his own. He 
backs the idea of cutting individual 
taxes, but he wants to make up for 
these cuts by raising corporate taxes. 

Mr. Truman’s plan is not taken seri- 
ously in Congress, Its importance is in the 
fact that Mr. Truman has opened the door 
for individual tax cuts in 1948. 

What fo expect in tax relief this year 
is not to be found in either Mr. Truman's 
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TAX-RELIEF PROSPECT FOR ALL 


Rising Favor in Congress for Substantial Cy 


plan or in the tax bill that the House is 
about to pass. The plan, as finally to be 
passed, probably will be written in the 
Senate. It is likely to include: 

Higher exemptions. The Senate is 
likely to accept the House proposal to 
raise exemptions from $500 to $600. 
That would cost $2,000,000,000 a year 
in revenue, with tax savings going mainly 
to low-income groups. 

Income splitting. The final tax plan 
is almost sure to include this provision. 
Husbands and wives would be permitted 
to divide the family income equally for 
tax purposes. Tax savings, going mainly 
to middle and upper-income families, 
would total about $600,000,000 a year. 
(See page 30.) 

Estxte and gift tax changes. The 
idea here is to provide tax relief on trans- 
fers of property between husband and 
wife. Revenue cost would be about $200,- 
000,000 a year. 

Percentage-point reduction. This is 
where the principal difference is likely 
to occur between the House bill and the 
expected final plan. The house favors 
graduated percentage cuts, ranging from 
30 per cent in lowest brackets down to 
10 per cent in higher brackets. That 
would cost $2,600,000,000 a year in reve- 
nue. Senate leaders are inclined to favor 
a cut of about 2 percentage points in 
each surtax bracket. That would weight 
the reduction heavily in favor of low- 
income taxpayers. Resulting revenue loss 


THE FAMILY & THE CORPORATION 
A cool reception in Congress for Mr. Truman’‘s plan to give the small taxpayer relief by increasing the corporate tax load 





would be about $1,300,000,000 a yey, 

Altogether, the bill that finally come 
out of Congress is likely to call for cut 
totaling $4,000,000,000 to $4,100,009. 
000 a year. This is about as far as Cop. 
gress will be able to go without crippling 
the foreign-aid program or the debt-p. 
tirement program or both. 

Take-home pay of various incon 
groups, under the bill likely to be passed 
would be affected about like this: 

Low-income persons would get a big 
percentage reduction, A married ma 
with two children would be tax exemp 
if his income was $2,400 or less. 4t 
$3,000, his tax would be cut from $19 
to $103. 

Middle-income persons, with in 
comes between $5,000 and $10,000, alw 
would get a substantial break. A famil 
of four in this range would get a tax cut 
of around 25 per cent. 

Upper-middle-income families, $10- 
000 to $100,000, would get their princi: 
pal savings from income splitting. At 
$25,000, a family of four would get a 
total cut of about 35 per cent. 

High-income families would get 
much smaller cuts. For families of fou, 
the reductions would range downwarl 
from 17 per cent at $200,000 to 2.3 per 
cent at $5,000,000. 

Mr. Truman’s plan takes an entirely 
different approach. He wants this: 

A $40 cut for each taxpayer and each 
dependent. In other words, each family 
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four would get a $160 flat reduction. 
his would load the tax program in favor 
small taxpayers, with little reliet at 
gh-income levels. 
A rate increase for corporations. 
| Cu jr, Truman wants to raise $3,200,000,- 
\) more per year from corporate taxes, 
jugh to offset the revenue loss from 
0 a yeu. fat $40 cut for individuals. Corporate 
ly comes tes would have to be increased from 
| for cutie present 38 per cent to about 50 per 
100,000-nt 
’ as Conf This plan is getting a cool reception in 
Crippling ffongress. Both the House and Senate 
debt-e fant broader relief. Nor is there much 
ypport in Congress for an increase in 
porate taxes. 
Aveto may await Congress’s tax plan 
hen it reaches the White House in the 
pring, although Mr. Truman probably 
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MOVE TO BROADEN 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


The pay-roll tax system for Social Se- 
uity’s old-age insurance program is 
bout to be broadened. 

This is to be the effect of a contro- 
ild  getfhersial new regulation that Internal Rev- 
of four,flenue Commissioner George J. Schoene- 
wnwardfman plans to issue early in February. If 
2.3 perfithe regulation is issued as now written, 
at least 1,000,000 persons eventually will 
be added to the pay-roll tax system. 
Groups affected would cover a wide 
nd eachfrnge, The new regulation would broad- 
| familyffen the definition of the term “employe” 
for Social Security purposes. Local col- 
ketors of internal revenue would be giv- 
wide latitude in determining whether 
toinclude any given worker or group. 
Insurance salesmen, now exempt, 
pibably would be covered into the sys- 
tem, 
Door-to-door salesmen, commission 
men of various kinds could be expected 
ome into the program. 
Home workers, such as housewives 
0 do piecework in their own homes for 
fament manufacturers, might be added 
tthe pay-roll tax list. 
if Other workers of various kinds might 
Able brought into the system. 

lB fax effect for those who are added 
the system will be this: 

Pay-roll tax for the Social Security 
am is 2 per cent of the employe’s 
, up to $3,000 a year. Of that, half 
S deducted from the employe’s pay 
J teck. The other half is paid by the em- 
jloyer, who files returns each quarter. 
Income tax may have to be withheld 
by employers for the same workers. So 
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far, the lists are identical for the pay-roll 
tax and for the withholding tax under the 
pay-as-you-go system. Income-tax offi- 
cials want to keep them identical. 

The regulation is to be stated in 
general terms. In determining whether 
a worker should be covered, revenue 
agents probably will be told to consider 
these points: social purposes of the So- 
cial Security law, dependence of the in- 
dividual on the company, degree of the 
employer’s control, permanence of the 
employment, the skill required, and the 
status of the worker in the business. 

Protests are piling up against the pro- 
posed new regulation. One came from 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who declared Mr. 
Schoeneman was exceeding his authority. 
Mr. Schoeneman’s reply was that the 
regulation would merely square the sys- 
tem with recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, which have had th : effect of broad- 
ening the definition of the term “em- 
ploye” for Social Security purposes. 
There is no indication that Mr. Schoene- 
man intends to back down on the plan to 
broaden coverage. 


FRANCE’S SUPERTAX 
AS DEFLATION MOVE 


Reported from PARIS 

The French Government is trying to 
dry up the country’s inflation by absorb- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
francs through new taxes and _ forced 
loans. 

The plan, which has been approved 
by a narrow margin in the French As- 
sembly, will have this effect: 

A supertax, on top of rates that al- 
ready apply, is to be imposed only in 
1948. Except for salaried persons and 
wage earners, it is to hit all Frenchmen 
with taxable income of more than $170 
a year, after exemptions and deductions 
allowed by law. Rates are to start at 50 
per cent, and go up to 80 per cent. Pro- 
ceeds are to be used for reconstruction. 

Idea of the new tax is to drain off 
excess purchasing power from those who 
have profited most from inflation, at the 
same time aiding recovery. 

Forced loans offer a way out for peo- 
ple hit by this supertax. Instead of pay- 
ing the tax outright, they can lend the 
money to the Government, taking 10- 
year, 3 per cent bonds in return. They 
will not be permitted to sell these bonds. 

Businessmen, including small mer- 
chants, will be hit hard. They are 
counted on for about 70 per cent of the 
total take from the supertax. 

Farmers, richer than most other 
Frenchmen, are to bear the heaviest in- 
dividual burdens. As a group, they are 
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—Charles Phelps Cushing 
INSURANCE SALESMAN 
... can the Treasury sell Congress? 
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ARGENTINA AUSTRALIA BELGIUM 





DENMARK FRANCE 





PERU PORTUGAL SWEDEN 


All these and many more countries around the 
world can be reached from your home or office 
telephone for $12*. That's the rate for three full 
minutes of two-way daytime conversation. Night 
and Sunday rates to many places are lower. 
All calls are person-to-person. Calls are easy to 
place. Simply say to the Long Distance operator, 
“| want to make an overseas call.” 

*Plus 25% Federal Tax 
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to pay 26 per cent of total supertax ql 
lections. 
Professional men are to put up 2} 





per cent of the total. Infle 
Others are scheduled to pay the x. off 
maining 1.5 per cent. Price 
Salaried persons and wage eame the 
are to be exempt. for 
Present taxes are to stay. Reguly nit 
rates are steep, reaching 70 per cent fy pe 
an income of $4,200 from sources oth, cel 


than wages or salary. In addition, Freng, 


men pay a string of special taxes: Food 















servants, cars, other things. sh 

Enforcement is to be drastic. fy Se 
farmers, taxes will not be figured y cel 
actual incomes, but on the amount thy da: 
Government figures the farmer coy Steet 
have made by working his farm proper) al 
Property of convicted tax evaders ey $3 
be sold to raise money for taxes. Fam, Ja 
ers may apply for Government loaf Whe 
against future crops if they cannot pa ne 
their taxes, but there is no assurang $2 
that they will be granted such loaxff The i 
Strict enforcement is counted on to over Nc 
come the present problem of tax evasion, mc 
Less than 15 per cent of France’s official $1 
income goes into taxes, and it is est 54 
mated that less than 30 per cent of th Expe 
public’s real income is reported for tu 00 
purposes. 8 

Impact of the new taxes is seen in 20 
these figures: Dep 

At $2,500 income, a farmer will pay be 
supertax of $1,883. A businessman wil ret 
pay $1,133, a lawyer with no children sel 
$613. sli 

At $10,000 a farmer will pay $8,330 W 
a businessman $5,338, a lawver $2,96), we 
others $472. Prod 

At $100,000, a farmer will pay $86- ral 
258, a businessman $56,000, a lawyer ul 
$31,380, others $6,400. fo: 

France’s problems are not to be Or 


solved by this program, but it may help 
Enforcement will be difficult. Official 
hope that farmers and merchants wii 
have to sell their hoarded stocks of good 
to raise money for taxes. Many may haw 
enough money hidden away to pay ther *o" 
taxes and still hold on to hoards, Als 
new money is being pumped into th 
spending stream by new wage raise 
totaling about $300,000,000 a month 
The tax program, thus, is only a step 
not a cure. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 52, 15¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1948, to holders of 

record at close of business January 20, 1948. 
Dare Parker 

January 8, 1948 Secretary 
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: INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
it up 9} 
" Inflation keeps its strength despite Weekly Increases in Bank Loans ance sheets normally shrink loans 
y the official efforts to control it. CnlY WUIGEIS MT OGUN LUGS late in December. 
‘ED Prices rose at wholesale to 164.4 on ses merci Industrial, and Agricultural) * Weekly gains in these loans in recent 
> earnen the Bureau of Labor Statistics index weeks, shown in the top chart, have 
for the week ended January 3, the been as large as at any time in re- 
Regul ninth straight gain. The index is 11 cent months. 
cent fiy per cent above last June, 45 per Credit control is slowing loan expan- 
ces othe cent above June, 1946, and 114 per sion, but the rate is still rapid. 
. Frenc}. cent above 1939. U.S. Government bonds are hold- 
taxes-mif! Food prices jumped to 181.3 in the ing firm at the lowered support level 
sharpest rise since the week of set by Federal Reserve Bank pur- 
stic, Fy September 18. Meat rose 4.8 per chases. Bank-eligible Treasury 2%s, 
‘ured ¢y cent; fruits and vegetables, 3.8; due 1967-72, were quoted at 101.08 
ount the dairy products, 1.6. on January 5, about the same as on 
“+ coull Steers of good grade, weight 900- December 24 after prices cracked. 
properly 1,100 pounds, sold at a record Certificates due in 9 to 12 months 
ders can $32.25 per 100 pounds at Chicago yielded 1.08 per cent on January 6, 
s. Fam. January 7. about the same as before the bond- 
nt loaf! Wheat rose to $2.98 a bushel at Min- price dip. This yield is sustained by 
mot pay neapolis, up 9 cents. Corn rose to 0 STEEL ‘the higher rates available on new 
surance $2.67, up 7 cents. a: x6 Ca”TCvC CU—A”C Ce refunding issues. 
h loans The inventory rise continued through __ * sstRat restave systems REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES Strategy of credit control has been to 
to over November. Business inventories © 1948, By The U. 8. News Publishing Corp. make banks less eager to sell Gov- 
evasion, mounted to $42/036,000,000, up se ernment bonds because of their 
’s official $1,045,000,000 from October, $3,- The U.S. News-World Report indi- lower prices, more willing to hold 
is esti 545,000,000 from July. cator for the week ended January 3. certificates to obtain the higher 
it of thell Exports eased to a rate of $13,655,- Personal incomes rose to a rate of rates on refunding issues offered in 
| for ta 000,000 per year in November, down $204,900,000,000 per year in No- exchange. Bank reserves and new 
8 per cent from October but only vember, up $500,000,000 from Oc- loans will grow less rapidly if bank 
seen it 20 per cent below the May peak. tober. Wage and salary income sales of securities to the Federal 
Department-store sales for Decem- jumped to $127,500,000,000, up Reserve Banks can be checked. 
‘ill pay ber duplicated their November $2,300,000,000. Bank reserves, however, jumped 
nan wil record of 300 on the Federal Re- Credit is enlarging the money flow. $604,000,000 in the week ended 
children serve index. The level, however, Bank credit is still expanding. Com- December 30. Federal Reserve hold- 
slipped to 273.4 on The U. S. News- mercial, industrial and agricultural ings of Government securities rose 
$8,330, World Report indicator for the loans of reporting member banks $716,000,000. 
$2.96, week of January 3. totaled $14,658,000,000 December Credit control now being attempted 
Production is at its highest postwar 81, up $381,000,000 from Novem- is full of difficulties. Yet Govern- 
ay $86, rate. Steel operations were sched- ber 26. A seasonal drop of $71,000,- ment policies on credit, taxes, debt 
| lawyer uled at 97.9 per cent of capacity 000 took place in the week ended and foreign aid are growing in im- 
for the week ended January 10. December 31. Window-dressing re- portance. They may hold the key to 
it to be Output of factories rose to 199.4 on payments to improve year-end bal- duration of the boom. 
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News Dispatches on Busines; 


OIL Mexico City 
Mexico is pushing a program designed to increase the 
55,000,000 barrels of oil produced and the 7,000,000 exported 
in 1947. The Government monopoly, Petroleos Mexicanos, 
(PEMEX), has signed several contracts to pay private op- 
erators with a share of the oil produced. J. Edward Jones of 
the Sugar Field Oil Co., Baton Rouge, La., holder of the first 
contract, has rights to drill up to 100 wells on properties ex- 
propriated from U.S. and British companies, but operations 
have been delayed by lack of equipment. He will receive up 
to 35 per cent of the oil produced by his wells, and has an 
option to buy 15 per cent more. 
© o°0 
OIL Batavia 
The Netherlands New Guinea Petroleum Co. has resumed 
exploration work and drilling in Dutch New Guinea. Before 
the Japanese occupation, the company—jointly owned by 
Socony-Vacuum, Shell, and California-Texas Oil Co.—had 
found oil in the Vogelkop area, the Island’s western tip. 
°oo°0 
EXPROPRIATION Bucharest 
The Romanian Government has taken over two match 
factories owned by the Swedish Match Co., and has dismissed 
Swedish members of the staffs. Action was taken after the 
Government had canceled a 1929 agreement with the Krueger 
interests because it had failed to keep the factories in oper- 
ation and had not made payments due the Government. 
© 0 oO 
LOCOMOTIVES Schenectady 
Robert B. McColl, president of American Locomotive Co., 
reported in a year-end statement that most of the steam loco- 
motives built in 1948 would be for export. ALCO expects to 
be sufficiently advanced on domestic orders to begin overseas 
shipments in the last half of the year. McColl also reported 
that 92 per cent of ALCO’s backlog of $100,000,000 in orders 
was for Diesel-electric engines. 
© 0 0 
LABOR Ottawa 
Canadian officials selecting displaced persons in Europe 
to work in Canada, are now at Hannover, Liibeck and Diissel- 
dorf in the British zone in Germany; at Munich, Amberg, 
Stuttgart and Frankfurt in the U.S. zone, and at Haslach in 
the French zone. The first displaced persons to arrive, a 
group of Ukrainians, are working at the Hollinger Gold Mines, 
one of Canada’s largest. . 
© 0 0 
SHIPPING Montreal 
To speed up the flow of European immigrants to Canada, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway has purchased the former Ger- 
man liner Huascaran. The vessel, renamed the Beaverbrae, 
is being converted to carry 800 immigrants each trip. 
© 0 0 
MUNITIONS Oslo 
The Raufoss Munitions Factories, owned by the Norwegian 
Government, have canceled orders from Iraq and Iran. The 
action was taken after protests by plant employes, backed up 
by the National Organization of Trade Unions. 
© 0 0 
SHIPBUILDING London 
Sir Robert Johnson, chairman of Cammell Laird’s, one of 
Britain’s leading shipbuilders, charged that reduced working 
hours and increased absenteeism have cut production in 
British shipyards by 33 per cent. Speaking at the launching 
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of the 17,500-ton Ceramic, he said that “extremely difficul’ 

conditions prevailed in 1947 and that many purchasers haj 

complained of high costs and late delivery. Britain’s ship 
yards have orders for five years ahead. 
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POWER 
A power shortage in Caracas, capital of Venezuela, is by. 
ing met by purchase from the National Supply Co. of turbo. 
supercharged Diesel engines of 1,440 horsepower each. Ty 
engines, and one 1,000-kilowatt generator have been &. 
livered to La Electricidad de Caracas from National’s play 
at Springfield, Ohio, and three more engines are to be shipped, CARGC 
© °o°o Wate 
AIR SERVICE London gS f° 
Aer Lingus, Irish air line, will enter transatlantic service of” Far 
St. Patrick’s Day with two flights weekly from London tp §""S,?’ 
Boston and one to New York. Aer Lingus will replace is” Mat 
Vickers planes with American DC-3’s and Constellations. The 
line also operates to Rome, Glasgow, Paris, Brussels, Amster. 
dam and English cities. 
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© 0 0 
RECORDS Mexico City 
Mexican film and radio artists will record 90 per cent of 
the one million phonograph records to be made each year ¢ 
the newly completed plant of Columbia Records, Inc. Mb- 
sicians from the U.S. are scheduled to make the remaining 
10 per cent. Sales efforts will be concentrated in Mexico in the 
beginning but will be extended later to Central and South 
America. 
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RAILWAYS London 

Nationalization of Britain’s rail systems as British Railways 
included two of the largest of Britain’s travel agencies 
Thomas Cook & Sons and Dean & Dawson, Ltd. Other rail: 
way holdings that were nationalized included hotels, mor 
than 50,006 houses for railway employes, 100 small steam 
ships, 11,000 motor vehicles, 200 interurban busses, and flee 
docks at 76 ports. 
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© o°0 
AIR SERVICE Bombay 
Air-India International, Ltd., a new company in which the 
Government of India holds 49 per cent interest, will establish 
in May an air service between Bombay and London. Plans 
call for two flights a week in each direction by Lockheed 
Constellations, with intermediate stops at Cairo and a Eur 
pean airport not yet designated. 
© 0° 










MOTOR VEHICLES Lima (Ohio: 

The Superior Coach Corp. plans to establish assembly 
plants in Argentina, Brazil and Cuba, all modeled on the) 
Mexico City plant already in operation. Similar plants may 
be established in Europe. All Superior parts, including chassis, 
are shipped from Lima knocked down, and the busses aig 
assembled by men trained in the Lima factory. The technique 
devised by Superior reduces transportation costs and, in mally 
instances, saves on customs duties. * 

oo °O 

BANKING Tokyo 

Nine banks now have been permilted to reopen or estab 
lish branches in Japan by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Bitpsr cy , 
Allied Commander. In addition to Chase National and Ne ff, i. 
tional City, of New York, and Bank of America, the following fii... buil 
are now open: Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corp.; Banh l reple 
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of China; Banque de l’Indochine; Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China; Netherlands India Commercial Bank; 
yd Netherlands Trading Society. 
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\OCOMOTIVES Montreal 
Diesel locomotives are to be built for the first time in 
Canada by Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., affiliate of 
American Locomotive Co. The Montreal plant also will build 
team locomotives for export. These will be sold for U.S. 
jolars, which are scarce in Canada. 

© 00 
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’s plant CARGO VESSELS 


hipped Mobile 


Waterman Steamship Corp. has purchased nine cargo ves- 
ws from the U.S. Maritime Commission for its services to 
the Far East, Europe and the Mediterranean. Waterman now 
owns 53 vessels and operates 67 others under charter from 
the Maritime Commission. 
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SHIPBUILDING Barranquilla 

After two years of work by the Todd Shipyards Corp., the 
Union Industrial Shipyard here has become one of the largest 
in Latin America. It is equipped to construct tow boats and oil 
ad cargo barges for Colombia’s rivers, and can handle other 
pes of steel fabrication. When Todd took over management, 
the yard was able to repair only shallow draft vessels. 

© o°o 
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inde BANKING = Ls a Stuttgart 
1 South The Chase National Bank of New York has opened a 
branch here to provide limited banking service to Allied mili- 
ty forces and civilians in the American zone. Chase opened 
is first branch in Germany at Frankfurt last month. 
© 0 0 
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MEAT PACKING Dar es Salaam 
A meat cannery has been established here by the Tangan- 
vika Government and Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. The new 
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Tokyo ; 
yr estab- ‘merican President Lines F 
Suprem BRST CLASS TO THE ORIENT: The President Cleveland sails 
and Ne fin her maiden voyage. She is the biggest U. S. passenger 
ollows liner built since the war and the first of two sister ships that 
p-; Bank Bi replace the war-los: President Liners on the Orient route 
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ess\Qperations Throughout the World 


firm, designated Tanganyika Packers, Ltd., will draw its beef 
from Tanganyika herds which, before the war, supplied 
Liebig’s factory in Kenya Colony. 
© oO 
AVIATION New York 
Pan American Airways expects delivery in 1948 of 20 
Boeing Stratocruisers and 20 Convair two-engine transports. 
The new planes will be used to speed up service and increase 
carrying capacity on overseas flights. The DC-3 and DC-4 
planes replaced will be converted to cargo carrying, sold to 
foreign operators, or used on additional feeder services. Only 
new route Pan American plans to open will be to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, via Ascension Island. 
© 00 
SHIPBUILDING Pascagoula, Miss. 
The Loide-Ecuador was launched from the Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp. yards here January 8 and the Loide-Peru is 
scheduled to be launched in February. The two vessels are 
the last of 14 built for the Lloyd Brasileiro Steamship Co. of 
Brazil. Four Loides—the Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia and 
Venezuela—have not yet been turned over to the Brazilian 
line, but eight already are in service. 
© 00 
AUTOMOBILES Prague 
The Skoda Car Factory is producing a new model, chiefly 
for export. About 20 cars a day—half the output—are going 
to the Netherlands. Others go to Yugoslavia, India, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Palestine and South Africa. 
© 00 
AIR SERVICE London 
British Overseas. Airways Corp., Britain’s largest com- 
mercial air monopoly, in the year ended March 31, 1947, lost 
$2,019,000 carrying 129,928 passengers 23,185,787 miles. 
Losses were attributed to operation of inefficient planes on 
uneconomic routes. 
© 0 Oo 
BANKING Panama 
The Panama Trust Co., Inc., Panama’s first locally owned 
bank, has opened with a capital of $1,000,000. Panama’s 
other banks are the Banco Nacional, a Government institu- 
tion, and branches of the Chase National Bank and the 
National City Bank of New York. 
ra) 
RETAILING Chicago 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. will build a department store in 
Caracas, Venezuela, during 1948. Sears already has a store 
in Mexico City and is constructing stores in Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
, © 0 Oo 
RAYON Tel Aviv 
The Palestine Rayon Corp. plans to build a plant in the 
Jewish section of Palestine at a cost of $5,000,000. Palestine 
produces no wool or cotton and the factory will supply an 
expanding volume of rayon fiber to the country’s spinning 
and weaving mills, which increased their capacity fivefold 
during the war. 
oo 90 
SHIPPING Buenos Aires 
Three escort carriers, built in the U.S. as merchant ships 
but converted into flattops for the British Navy, have been 
purchased by the Dodero Lines for passenger and cargo 
service between Buenos Aires and New York. The 12,000-ton 
ships were reconverted in the United States. 
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do you have a 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
inane GLASS PARTS? 





Put Dunbar— America’s most versa- 
tile Glass Plant—to work for you. 
Dunbar’s custom moulding service 
can help you cut production costs on 
hand-blown or pressed glass precision 


applications . . . on either crystal or 
heat-resisting glasses. Dunbar engi- 
neers work with your designers and 
engineers on any ‘‘glass_ parts” 
problem you have. We invite your 
specifications . . . offer our services. 
Write Dunbar Glass Corp., Dept. 
U-3, Dunbar, W. Va. 
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DUNBAR 
AMAZING 


NEW LAWN GRASS 


Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 
too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION —FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 


DEPT. 382, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 


MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW 





YOUR 
HEALTH 
and 
FIGURE 


RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 
Enley most efficient health-building rowing AND ride 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise or stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement of 
handles, seat and pedals “‘symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
—improves HEALTH and appearance. Direct factory 
Price. Write for information TODAY. 


Equipment Co., Dept. D18 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 
as a result of federal court and administrative decision 


YOU CAN sometimes get the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to 
take a hand in a dispute with your em- 
ployes even though officers of the em- 
ployes’ union have not filed financial 
statements and non-Communist affidavits 
called for by the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Service announces that it will be avail- 
able to help settle such labor disputes in- 
volving terms of an agreement. It usu- 
ally will not be available for mediation, 
however, where an employer does not 
recognize the union as bargaining agent 
for his employes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid paying 
an income tax on dividends paid on stocks 
that you transfer to members of your 
family even though a State court rules 
that the transfer is a valid gift. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals holds in one case 
that dividends on such stocks are taxable 
to the donor where he remains, in effect, 
the owner of the shares 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export most iron and 
steel products without getting special 
permits from the Office of International 
Trade. The agency extends its export 
controls to 36 additional items. Exports 
to Canada are not affected. At the same 
time, OIT changes its basis for issuing 
such licenses, to take into consideration 
export prices, as well as country of desti- 
nation and end use. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now disregard former price 
ceilings on the sale of houses built with 
the assistance of priorities under the Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Act. The legal 
authority of the Housing Expediter to 
maintain these ceilings has expired. Also 
revoked are the veterans’ preference re- 
quirements for housing completed under 
this program before June 30, 1947. 
Houses completed since that date are 
subject to veterans’ preference in buying 
or renting until next March 31. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a trailer 
camp, increase the rents charged for use 
of your facilities. The Housing Expediter 
drops all remaining rent controls for 
housing accommodations in trailers and 
ground space for trailers. 


his proper job. In the first decision of; 


YOU CAN under certain circurnstang 
force a union to pay a money judgme 
that a veteran obtains against you, , 
employer, for failure to reinstate him 












kind under the re-employment clause ¢ 
the Selective Service Act, a federal dj 
trict court holds that a union, rather thy 
the employer, is liable for a judgmey 
awarded to a veteran. The union, throug, 
an arbitration proceeding, prevented th 
employer from restoring the veteran 
the job to which the court found he wx 
entitled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a fixed-price co. 
tractor whose partial default under 
Government contract results in p. 
advertisement for new bids at a highe 
price, expect to be awarded a new co. 
tract for deliveries still due under you 
original contract. The Comptroller Gen. 
eral rules in one case that the origind 
contractor, who made the only new bit, 
may not be given a new contract to cove 
his defaulted deliveries. 

* * * 

YOU CAN disregard all former feder 
controls over use and _ distribution of 
quinine. These controls are discontinued 
by the Office of Materials Distribution 
Controls remain in effect, however, {i 
cinchona bark and quinidine originating 
from Government-owned stocks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an estate 








tax deduction for attorney fees incurred 
in coniesting an estate tax deficiency anc 
prosecuting a refund claim, even thoug! 
the amount of these fees is not established 
at the time the claim is made. The Treas 
ury Department rules that such fees shal 
not be denied as deductions merely be. 
cause their amount is not determined 
when the claim is filed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about chemicd 
developments in many parts of the 
world from a booklet just issued by the 
Office of International Trade of the De 
partment of Commerce. The booklet, et 
titled “World Chemical Developments 
1940-46,” is being sold for 30 cents @ 
copy by the Superintendent of Docu 
ments in Washington, D. C. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus 


considet 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News-W ORLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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aa Breaking the back of French inflation is to be much harder than breaking 
onted thf Communist-inspired strikes. That's the sober thought in Paris. 
pie Anti-inflation program of the new French Government boils down to this: 

’ Basic prices and wages are to be linked and stabilized. Much heavier taxes 
and forced loans are to soak up excess cash. Peasants, who have been hoarding 
rice cng their produce, will be especially hard hit. Expectation is that they will have 
under ff to sell their products to get francs to pay taxes. Meanwhile, supplies of food 
a ta and coal will be increased. by larger imports. 
rowae Hope is that the result will be a return of confidence in the franc. But 
der your things may not /work out as neatly as planned. For one thing, tax collections in 


ler Gen- 
wd France tend to lag. For another, distribution of goods suddenly will have to 
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net ta become almost perfect. Else, there will be discontent and black markets. 
to cover Next step will be tinkering with the franc itself. Decline in French ex- 
ports shows that they must cost too much. That means the france is overvalued, 
# compared to other currencies. 
— But if the franc were devalued and prices inside France remained the same, 


ontinued other countries could buy French goods more cheaply. Then, exports should rise. 
ae Trouble is, Frenchmen know a devaluation is coming. To beat it, many are 
ine getting rid of their francs, buying other currencies or stocks of firms in other 

countries. Security market in Paris shows this tendency. There is mounting 
fear in propertied classes of a stiff capital levy. 


n estate All in all, the battle of the franc looks like a seesaw affair. 
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British railway deal shows the uptrend in basic interest rates. 














‘ablished Holders of British railway securities get new national securities, now that 

he all the British railroads are nationalized. 

rely be- Significant point is that the new securities yield 3 per cent interest. 

ermined This means that the British Treasury has given up the fight to keep its 
long-term bonds on a 2% per cent basis. 

esi Cheap-money policy is weakening--in Britain as in the U.S. 

emit 


of the Interest rates in both countries have been moving up in the last year. 


1 by the Result, in the U.S., has been a sharp decline in bond prices. The Federal 
ie Reserve has had to support the market for Government bonds, will continue to do 
ypments so at lower levels. The new Support price at par is a sign that U.S. officials 
hg: are willing to let interest rates go up a bit. It's part of credit tightening. 
OCU 
Canada's interest rates, too, are stiffening, as Dominion bonds decline. 
Break in bond prices has caught World Bank issueS, tO00ceecee 
dings a They are five points below par. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY==-(Continued) 


This is bad news for potential borrowers from the World Bank. It means 
that, when the Bank has to sell securities again, it probably will have to pay 
higher interest rates. These, in turn, would have to be passed along to the 
Bank's borrowers. Even now, the Bank's customers, such as France, pay 4% per 
cent for their money. Britain shies away from a loan even at this rate. Some- 
thing near 4% or even 5 per cent would make poorer countries think twice. 





Import restrictions in Canada and Latin America may be relaxed this year. 

It will depend on how many dollars the U.S. agrees to spend in these coun- 
tries in connection with the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Truman would like to see about $2,600,000,000 allocated for Marshall 
purchases in neighboring countries during the 15 months following April l. 

It looks as if most of this buying would be in Canada, Argentina, Brazil and 
Cuba. It would be mostly food, plus some Canadian machinery. 

Point is that such buying would give these countries a higher proportion of 
dollars for their exports than ordinarily. It would replenish their dollars. 

Question is, whether they would use this windfall of dollars to buy more 
American goods. On-the-spot reports suggest that they would. But their buying 
might well be concentrated on essentials, not luxuries. 

Canada, for example, would like to relax curbs on imports of fruits, let- 
tuce, textiles from the United States. But not on capital goods. 





Canadian investment in capital goods and plant broke records last year. 

Outlays for new construction, machinery and equipment is estimated at about 
$2,000,000,000. That's the most ever in peacetime. 

But now Canada is having to conserve. Capital expenditures are limited. 
Too much machinery was being bought with U.S. dollars. 

Thoughts are turned in the Dominion toward ways of increasing exports to 
the U.S. Perhaps the best possibility for immediate expansion is in aluminun. 

Aluminum is short in the U.S. But Canada has plenty of surplus capacity. 
What's more, the U.S. import duty on aluminum now is cut. 

Newsprint, Canada's biggest export to the U.S., should yield more dollars 
this year. More will be exported and prices look as if they'll be higher. 








In Cuba, the clock is being turned back..... 

The sugar industry is getting into trouble and the Government is stepping 
into the picture. This has a familiar ring. For many years before the war, the 
Cuban Government tried all sorts of things--restricting sugar production, fix- 
ing prices, aiding growers. Now an indirect subsidy of growers is proposed. 

Havana hopes this will avert trouble between sugar workers and their em- 
ployers. They have been at odds over wages. Meanwhile, the harvest is delayed. 

Ihe workers say their wages must be continued at the 1947 rate. Even this, 
they claim, is a concession since their living costs are rising. 

The growers and millowners say they cannot afford 1947 wages now. Sugar 
prices are drifting lower, as world supplies mount toward near-normal levels. 

Government compromise, with an eye on coming elections, is to subsidize 
growers by canceling certain taxes in return for promises to maintain wages. 

Cuban sugar sets the pattern soon to become familiar in several American 
industries. Production booms. Fixed costs rise. But, after a while, supplies 
overtake demand for the product. Prices slip. Wages don't. Troubles start. 
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Senator Vandenberg as Chief Strategist for the Marshall Plan 
... Expert Aid Provided by Mr. Dulles in Committee Hearings 


Two top-flight Republicans are guid- 
ing the Democratic Administration in its 
plans for stopping Russia by helping 
Europe. The men are: 
> Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, whose task it is to push the 
Marshall Plan through the Senate, and 
his close friend, 
> John Foster Dulles, studious interna- 
tional lawyer and adviser to Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, who is to be a 
chief witness in hearings that Senator 
Vandenberg now is conducting. 

The two have worked closely together 
in helping develop the European Recov- 
ery Plan. Their first objective now is con- 
gressional approval. But, in that effort, 
they face many obstacles. 

Opposition in Congress is much greater 
than is generally realized. In many in- 
stances the nature of that opposition has 
not been revealed. Sometimes it comes 
from men who vaguely endorse the ob- 
jectives of the plan but privately raise 
objections. 

How Senator Vandenberg, with Mr. 
Dulles’s help, intends to meet this situa- 
tion is one of the vital questions of the 
period just ahead. It involves the coming 
presidential campaign and the Senator’s 
relationship with other G.O.P. leaders, 
such as Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 
So far, Mr. Vandenberg’s strategy is plain. 

Why a Marshall Plan. The hear- 
ings, first of all, are devoted to showing 
the need for the Marshall Plan. As first 
witness, General Marshall warned that 
without assistance Europe would suffer 
intense economic distress, with social and 
political upheavals, more dictatorships 
and eventually a third world war. Con- 
gress, he said, should put up enough 
money to do the job thoroughly or not 
attempt it at all. 

With Mr. Vandenberg asking ques- 
tions, General Marshall said Russia had 
declared open war on the success of the 
program. Sacrifices will be necessary at 
home, he said. And he called the whole 
a “calculated risk,” an “investment in 
peace.” 

Opposition. Mr. Vandenberg next 
wants to bring the latent opposition out 
into the open where it can be examined 
and tested. It seems to spring principally 
from three fears: fear that shipments to 
Europe will intensify shortages in this 
country, fear that Europe will be given 
more than is needed, and fear that Euro- 
pean nations will not make good use of 
the money. 

The Senator feels that there is an 
answer to all these arguments. Also, he 
is ready to make concessions to possible 
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opponents on two conditions: The con- 
cessions must solidify support for the bill 
and must not weaken it as an instrument 
for blocking Russian expansion. 

He has carefully avoided stating his 
own views on amounts and details of ad- 
ministration. He has declined to mtroduce 
the Administration bill, so that he may 
be free to compromise. 

Area of agreement. Thus, before 
committing himself, Senator Vandenberg 
is trying to perfect a bill that will com- 
mand a maximum of support. He wants, 
if possible, a unanimous vote of the 
Foreign Relations Committee on the plan 
that finally goes to the Senate. 

When the area of agreement has been 
defined, the Vandenberg bill will be in- 
troduced. After that there will be little 
additional compromise and concession. 
The Senator will begin a firm fight for 
the measure on the Senate floor. 

This battle will bring him face to face 
with one of the more formidable ob- 
stacles. 

Mr. Vandenberg and Mr. Taft. 
That obstacle is Senator Taft, powerful 
Republican leader and presidential can- 
didate. Mr. Taft has expressed many 
doubts about the Marshall Plan. He is 
expected to propose many restrictions that 





would limit exports, place conditions q 
the spending of the money and exgg 
guarantees from the nations receiving it 

Senate observers are sure the Taft. 
Vandenberg battle will be spectaculy 
They already hear overtones of persona) 
bitterness, arising in part from Mr. Taff; 
presidential candidacy and the fact thy 
Mr. Vandenberg has sought to eliminat, 
himself from consideration for the Whit 
House. 

Some would hardly be surprised if this 
growing personal bitterness flares into a 
open break. But, if it does, the break wil 
be Senator Taft’s doing, not Senator Vap. 
denberg’s. Those close to Senator Vap. 
denberg think that such a break, with 
the stiffening support of lingering Mid. 
western isolationism, might be Mr. Tafts 
best avenue to the nomination. 

Senator Taft’s power in the Senate i 
conceded. “If we knew what Senator Taft 
is going to do,” one of Mr. Vandenberg’ 
aides says, “we would know what the 
final bill will be like.” 

Mr. Vandenberg and the House, 
As Mr. Vandenberg sees it, the Hous 
is an uncertain element. He has a clos 
liaison with Chairman Charles A. Eaton 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
But he has no liaison, formal or informal, 
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with the Republican leadership there. 
Representative Eaton, some think, has 
jst control of his Committee. The House 
party leadership, Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., and Floor Leader Charles A. 
Halleck, has taken over. 

These are men of an isolationist bent. 
Mr. Halleck, for example led the fight to 
reduce the appropriation for interim aid 
to Europe while Mr. Martin said nothing. 
Mr. Taft has a close association with 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Halleck. They see 
many things alike, both politically and 
economically. Mr. Taft once thought Mr. 
Vandenberg should get the presidential 
nomination, in case of a convention dead- 
lock, but now is said to be veering to 
Mr. Martin. 

In any event, Mr. Taft’s ideas will re- 
ceive forceful backing in the House as 
well as the Senate. 

Senator and the President. Sena- 
tor Vandenberg is on the closest terms 
with Mr. Truman. He holds a great per- 
gnal admiration for the President. He 
has told friends that one reason he with- 
drew from the presidential campaign is 
that he cannot imagine himself getting on 
the stump and blasting Harry Truman, 
or imagine Harry Truman getting on the 
sump and blasting him. ‘This close re- 
lationship has its disadvantages. 

Mr. Vandenberg feels that, as a Repub- 
lican leader, he must keep himself inde- 
pendent of the White House. This he has 
managed to do. He gives the President his 
counsel when it is requested. His advice 
is not always taken. He strongly urged 
that no figure for long-range European 
assistance be written into the Adminis- 
tration bill. Nevertheless, an authoriza- 
tin for $17,000,000,000 was inserted. 
As he foresaw, this immediately became 
a target for the opposition, and at his 
suggestion the figure was eliminated. 

Mr. Vandenberg and the party. 
Having lifted himself out of the presi- 
dential contest, Mr. Vandenberg feels 
that his position transcends politics. He 
has grown irked at party attitudes that 
tend to oppose any White House idea, 
simply because it comes from a Demo- 
cratic President. He is said to think this 
is too often the attitude of the House 
leadership. 

And he has made it plain that, if party 
policy should develop in opposition to the 
Marshall Plan, he is quite ready to toss 
the party overboard on this issue. He 
stands first of all for a continuation of 
the bipartisan approach to foreign affairs. 

Mr. Vandenberg and Mr. Dulles. 
The Senator and Mr. Dulles are as close 
4% two brothers. They maintain a huge 
comespondence. When Mr. Dulles was 
attending the meeting of foreign min- 
isters in London last month, he called 
the Senator by telephone at least once a 
day and sometimes oftener. Each has 
been extremely co-operative in developing 
the ideas of the other. 

Mr. Dulles, after a highly successful 
career in international law, first came to 
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Dictaphone twins!" 


Both are electonize~ 
So they behave beautifully 





One 18 a great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine—makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out loud. The electronic mike catches 
every word .. . even a whisper! 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 





The other 1s @ great Talker 


That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 
Transcriber—latest addition to our famous 
Dictaphone family ... kin and counterpart 
to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 





Machine. Now I breeze through transcrip- 
tion electronically. 

This transcriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way I want to hear it! 
... Anew headset, light as a whisper, with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds. 

Just every convenience J need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And that’s why I’m sold on 
Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! 





The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 
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| Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-1 ] 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.......:...cseeeee: 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities. ............2.0- 
Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Income Accrued but Not Collected 

Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


PMNUEIED io 60.0.0. 00's oss e oi0 3s ss eee Oe s's 6 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Gontingencies...o.</.6.00.0:049.0:06.00% 


$ 634,122,208.13 
1,210,873,167.27 
66,232,520.44 
490,000,607.61 
4,050,000.00 
1215,799-57 
6,206,975.86 
10,200,000.00 


$2,422,.901,274.88 











$2,229,664,369.25 
1,215,793.57 
11,131,765.35 
18,109,151.32 


380,495.70 
60,000,000.00 
75,000,000.00 
27,399,697.69 

$2,422,901,274.88 


Income Collected but Not Earned 











United States Government obligations carried at $221,448,067.76 are pledged to secure public 
and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 
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DO YOUR FRIENDS THIS FAVOR 


introduce them to 


U. S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 


As you read the first issue of this new 
and bigger newsmagazine — U.S. News- 
World Report—you probably have in mind 
friends and associates who would like its 
clear and objective treatment of significant 
news. 

U. S. News-World Report makes it easier 
to become well informed and stay well in- 
formed on national and international events 
which affect your thinking, your living, 
your business operations. 





If you believe that good things are meant 
to be shared, you’ll want to let your friends 
know about U.S. News-World Report. Bet- 
ter yet—if you think they’d like to see a 
copy of the current issue, just jot their 
names and addresses in the space provided 
here, and we'll be glad to send along a 
sample. : 


Your name 
Would you like us to mention your name 
when sending the sample? 


CO Yes C] No 


U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 


Executive Offices 


24th & N STREETS, N.W. WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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People of the Week 


public attention as foreign-affairs adyig, 
to Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in ¢ 
latter’s presidential campaigns. If th 
Governor should reach the White Hou 
the general expectation is that he woul) 
name Mr. Dulles Secretary of State, 

As the bipartisan foreign policy deyg, 
oped, Mr. Dulles was called upon mop 
and more frequently for advice, and som 
was attending most of the big inten, 
tional meetings as a member of th 
American delegation. He is a delegate j 
the United Nations Assembly. 

Mr. Dulles often has been critical ¢ 





——, 
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MAN‘S HOPE: 
The Senator signing the Atlantic Charte 


4 at 
-hiarr.s & Ewing 


Watching first peace treaty being signed 


the Administration, but always quiet 
in keeping with the bipartisan policy. f 
helped to steer Secretary of State Jama 
F. Byrnes toward the firm policy on Rus 
sia. Since Secretary Marshall took ove: 
Mr. Dulles has practically abandoned 
his law practice and is giving his fil 
time to foreign affairs. Mr. Marshall call 
him into consultation frequently. 

In particular, Mr. Dulles is considered 
an authority on conditions in Europ 
He will be called to testify especially # 
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shat is happening there and what should 
be done about it. Mr. Vandenberg ex- 
‘ects him to dispose of a number of the 
srictions that lukewarm supporters of 





he bill would like to attach to it. 

Mr. Vandenberg’s future. Senator 
undenberg actually would prefer not to 
. President. At 64, his health is good, 
it not the best, and he fears the effect 
f the plain physical exertion of presi- 
intial campaigning, to say nothing of 
he Presidency itself. What he most wants 
» do is stay on in the Senate and then 
tite his memoirs. He has kept a volumi- 
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MAN‘S FATE: 
istening in on United Nations debate 


—Harris & Ewing 


Charting flow of U. S. aid to Europe 


ous diary. Supplementing it, Mrs. Van- 
lnberg has kept a scrapbook on_ his 
activities. Mr. Vandenberg has been at 
t near the center of much that has hap- 
pened in 20 significant years. He thinks 
what he has to say would be interesting. 
Future of the bill. But, meanwhile, 
ehas the job of steering the Marshall 
Plan through Congress. Some kind of bill 
probably will be passed. But what kind 
epends largely upon Senator Vanden- 
berg. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFERINGS: 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Various Purposes, 134% Bonds 


State of California 
2% Veterans’ Bonds 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
14% Sewer Improvement Bonds 


State of Illinois 
V4 & 1% % Service Recognition Bonds 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
1%% City Hall Bonds 


Seattle, Washington 
2% Light & Power Refunding Bonds 


Wausau, Wis-onsin 


il meray 





134% School Building Bonds 


i Noes 
qi" 


by Law 


Their record of security and soundness under the varied 
conditions of several decades amply supports the en- 
viable position of American municipal bonds in today’s 
investment markets. 

But if further bolstering were required, it would be 
found in the legal safeguards which surround these 
obligations of states, counties, communities and taxing 
districts. Through the years, strong legal controls have 
been developed until the modern investor in municipal 
bonds has his rights more clearly defined and his posi- 
tion more firmly protected than ever before in history. 

Not only our own thorough investigation but the 
opinion of recognized legal counsel enters into the 
purchase by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of municipals 
for reoffering to investors. 

Write without obligation for our latest municipal 
offering list. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1947 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks....... 
United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
-Uorgan & Cie. Incorporated) 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
edccrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 
Banking House 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances $11,229 306.92 
Less Prepayments 479 920.00 


$173,553,561.13 
325,136,333.83 
14419 011.57 
1,200,000.00 


13,635 ,293.49 
121,739,919.64 
2,185,922.95 
3,000,000.00 


10,749 ,386.92 
$665,619,429.53 





LIABILITIES 

DR RREE RS i oaceccac kee ess $556 ,676,279.06 
Official Checks Outstanding 34,568 232.30 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 

Credit Issued 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$591,244,511.36 
4,264,082.12 


11,229,306.92 
20,000 000.00 
20,000 000.00 
18 881,529.13 


$665,619 429.53 
United States Government securities carried at $16,856,454.00 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 


public montes as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Life Around the World 


Supplying books is merely one of services 
provided by U.S. library in Mexico City 


MEXICO CITY 

OUR PEOPLE in Mexico’s capital had 
F problems that led them to the same 
address. 

A lady tourist from Detroit was look- 
ing for an ironing board that folded. 

A cattle rancher from Oaxaca, with 
silver-trimmed sombrero and spurs, won- 
dered if he had enough money to start a 
cotton mill. 

A medical student was trying to learn 
the newest applications of shock therapy. 

A girl typist in a bank in Mexico City 
wanted to exchange English lessons with 
some friendly Norteamericano. 

They all brought their problems to a 
gray stone building in a small garden 
behind a high iron gate. 

The tourist received the addresses of 
two department stores. The cattle rancher 
learned how to get some technical pam- 
phlets from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. The medical student was 
handed a technical journal containing the 
article he needed. When the senorita was 
asked if she preferred trading “English- 
Spanish conversations with a man or a 
girl, she blushed. 

Serving four such assorted customers is 
daily routine at a U.S. library trans- 
planted abroad—the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin on Mexico City’s crowded Paseo 
de la Reforma. 

It’s better known overseas than in the 
U. S. that during the last few years Wash- 
ington has posted good-will missions— 
“information centers” and libraries—in 40 
strategic cities throughout the world. 
They reach from Havana to Cairo to 
Shanghai. Among the biggest are those in 
London, Paris, Buenos Aires. The oldest, 
the largest, probably the busiest of all is 
the Ben Franklin, started in Mexico 
City five years ago as a cautious experi- 
ment. 

The Benjamin Franklin has built its 
peculiar fame on giving the customer 
more than books. It offers concerts, lec- 
tures, story-telling hours for children, 
language lessons, art exhibits, dancing 
classes and mail-order service. 

Mexicans are less amazed by these 
extra services, however, than by the li- 
brary’s main commodity—books. 

“Can you really take them home to 
read?” a taxi driver asked Miss Bertha 
Harris, head librarian. “Can anybody do 
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it?” She told him that 16,000 persons are 
card holders, and that all they needed 
Was a cosignature on a small white card. 

Even though the Benjamin Franklin is 
the first and only “open shelf” library in 
Mexico, its percentage of losses is as 
small as that in U.S. public libraries. 
Three books are taken out for every one 
read in the library. One little boy, re- 
turning a picture book on modern loco- 
motives, reported that his sisters, the 
maid, an iceman and neighbors also had 
used the book that totaled 28 readings on 
one borrowing. 

Consider that last year the library’s 
25,000 volumes were read half a million 
times and that 80 per cent of them are in 
English or by U. S. authors, and you dis- 
cover a cultural machine working in high 
gear. 

President Avila Camacho attended the 
inauguration of the library—paid for by 
the U.S. State Department and the Co- 
Ordinator of Inter-American Affairs—in 
1942. He said the U.S. was sending 
Mexico “a permanent embassy of Pan- 
American good will.” 

But Mexicans are traditionally proud of 
their independence of the U.S. The li- 
brary staff wondered how they would re- 
act to this Yanqui mission. This winter 
the librarians believe they found the 
answer: 

Mexico’s Department of Education ar- 
ranged an exhibit for delegates of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. It gave a big 
display to its own national library. Near- 








by, with equal space, it dedicated , 
second display—to the Benjamin Franklin, 

Good will is a two-way street with the 
library. It sells the United States to 
Mexico, but it promotes Mexican jp. 
terests, too. It teaches English to 5,000 
Mexicans a year. It advertises Ameri 
can books, with results. A professor re. 
cently said that his students, who had 
turned to Europe for their medical books 
before the war, now consider U. S. texts 
the standard. 

On the other hand, the library helps 
hundreds of U. S. visitors find what they 
want in Mexico, from ironing boards to 
concerts. Its microfilm department up. 
earths and photographs thousands of 
Mexican documents and manuscripts, 
some of which have been hidden for years 
in museums abroad. Copies are provided 
to agencies of the Mexican Government. 
The latest project is a “union catalogue, 
to provide all libraries with joint refer. 
ence service. 

The library’s service is more than “cul- 
tural.” Hundreds of technical magazines 
and books are on hand. Inquirers can get 
scientific papers from the States just by 
paying for the microfilm and the postage. 

However, the average reader is not a 
cattle rancher interested in cotton mills, 
but a Mexican student, aged 18 to 95, 
male. Students crowd the library each 
night, with 80 occupying one of the rooms 
originally meant to accommodate 30. A 
white-haired Spanish archaeologist has 
worked in the reading room almost daily 
since its opening. Through the Ben 
Franklin’s mail service, he has used 
books from half a dozen large libraries in 
the U. S. 

The library has come to expect almost 
anything. An old man, ragged and bare- 
foot, shuffled in the other day and began 
soliciting handouts from readers. Begging 
is being discouraged in Mexico, so the 
girl at the desk started to usher him out. 
As she took his arm, he said: “Sejforita, 
you are educated. Please tell me how to 
say in English, ‘Friend, can you spare 10 
centavos?’ ” 

Reading tastes run to fiction first (as 
in U.S. libraries). Then, in order, come 
history, technology, science, literature, 
art. The library is too wise to present 
U. S. life exclusively. Crowds came to its 
latest exhibit, “One Hundred Years of 
Mexican Portraiture.” 

Here is no propaganda ministry. Some 
of the books criticize U. S. foreign policy. 

“We have ‘face’ in Mexico,” said a 
librarian. “We would lose it fast if we 
tried to offer a sugar-coated version of 
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our country.” On the other hand, books 
openly advocating Communism or social- 
jm are absent from the shelves of this 
State Department institution abroad. 
Some of the Ben Franklin’s patrons 
never have been seen by the staff. An 
American mother living in far-south 
Oaxaca gets books by mail from Mexico 
City to teach her own and the neighbors’ 
children. Mexican schools and libraries 
throughout the Republic also use the mail 
service. A Mexican metallurgist in a small 
mining camp in Durango asked help in 
finding a better job. A woman in Jalapa 
recalled that her son, an engineering 
student before he died, had studied in 
the library. She donated a set of books. 


A San Francisco man sends 30 to 40 
volumes weekly. Someone noticed that 
the library had only one worn set of 
Bancroft’s works and donated another. 
This year, the library handed over its 
mass-scale English classes to another 
U.S. agency. But it still arranges private 
interviews for those who want to trade 
language lessons. For example, it helped 
the blushing stenographer who wanted to 
talk English with a Norteamericano. 
“These conversations start in the li- 
brary,” said a librarian, smiling, “and 
sometimes they continue outside. We de- 
velop U.S.-Mexican friendships. Then 
some of them develop into weddings.” 
R. A. Y. 


inflation in Japan‘s ‘Year of the Onion’ 


strips workers of their last possessions 


TOKYO 

APANESE are now living what they 
J woefully call the “onion existence.” 
Prices are going up faster than wages 
and, to buy enough food/for their fami- 
lies. workers must sell their most cher- 
ished possessions. Inflation is “peeling” 
workers of their belongings. 

Seisako Togasaki, a clerk employed by 
the Japanese Telegraph Co., operated by 
the Ministry of Communications, provides 
what is perhaps a typical example of 
the workingman’s plight. He earns 3,200 
yen a month and must spend at least 
5,000 yen a month to support his wife 
and four children. He has stripped off 
layer after layer of his possessions in an 
effort to make ends meet. 

Now Togasaki is almost down to the 
bare core of this “onion existence.” 

“I have sold my clothes and my shoes,” 
he laments. “My wife has sold her ki- 
monos. All we have left are the work 
cothes we are wearing.” 

Togasaki has worked for the Govern- 
ment since he was 17, when he passed a 
stiff examination to qualify. He was re- 
quired to study in a special school every 
aspect of telegraphic work, including 
codes, typing, office administration and 
English. 

Eventually Togasaki was sent to 
Shanghai. By 1945, he had worked up to 
the position of chief of general affairs of 
the International Radiogram office. There, 
during the war, he was in charge of cen- 
sorship of press messages. 

At war’s end, he returned to Tokyo 
and found that the two houses he had 
bought with 25 years’ savings had been 
destroyed in the B-29 raids. The Ministry 
of Communications put him to work as a 
clerk in a branch office. He found a 
place to live with his brother, but he had 
to send his family to Ishikawa, on the 
other side of Japan. He sees them once a 
month 
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As we huddled around the charcoal 
stove in his gloomy office, Togasaki— 
wearing his Government worker’s uniform 
of olive drab—expounded on the plight of 
the workers in postwar Japan. He re- 
flected the bewilderment of a man caught 
in the whirlpool of inflation. 

“My family,” he explained, “must 
spend 1,200 yen a month to buy staples 
—rice, soya sauce and bean paste—which 
we get in the official market. That is not 
enough to keep my family alive, so we 
must buy more food in the black market. 
To get enough to eat at black-market 
prices costs another 2,400 yen. And it 
costs another 1,400 yen to buy other 
things we must have and to keep my 
children in school. 

“To make up the difference from the 
3,200 yen I am paid, we have had to sell 
our things from month to month. Now we 
have almost nothing more to sell.” 

The Communications Workers’ Union, 
to which Togasaki belongs, is demanding 
substantial increases from the Govern- 
ment. In his case, fulfillment of demands 
would increase his pay to between 5,000 
and 6,000 yen. 


“We did talk of strikes,” he explained, 
“but now we are mature and trying to 
negotiate with the Government through 
collective bargaining. Our demands are 
realistic—we are asking for no more than 
we need to feed our families.” 

Togasaki said he didn’t understand the 
Government's attitude. Everyone, he re- 
marked, agreed that a worker needed at 
least 2,400 calories a day, but no one 
was getting that amount. The Govern- 
ment promised that the cost of living 
would be reduced, he said, and then 
workers wouldn't need higher wages. 
Now, he declared emphatically, the cost 
of living has gone up. 

The theory behind the Katayama Gov- 
ernment’s policy of increasing official 
prices appeared reasonable. The Cabinet’s 
economic planners pointed out that the 
principal reason for inflation and rising 
costs was the black market. Workers 
spend almost three fourths of their pay 
to buy food in the black market because 
they could not get it through official 
channels. 

The Government maintained that, if 
it paid the farmers more for their crops, 
food would begin passing through of- 
ficial channels rather than the black 
market. Even though official prices were 
considerably increased, the Government 
claimed, workers would be able to buy 
their rice for less than they could in 
the black market. Thus they would 
be sure of getting the rice on ration. 
In the end, the economic planners argued, 
living costs would be brought under 
control. 

That policy doesn’t make sense to 
Togasaki. He can think only in terms of 
what he earns and what he spends. All he 
knows for certain is that it now costs him 
50 per cent more to maintain his family 
than it did six months or so ago, when 
the new plan was put into effect. 

Seisako Togasaki is caught in a vi- 
cious circle. 

The Central Labor Relations Commit- 
tee recommended that the Communica- 
tions Workers be given a flat payment of 
5,000 yen to cover their deficits and that 
they be granted an increase in wages. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the Supreme Allied Commander, 
has ordered the Katayema Cabinet to 
balance the budget and discourage strikes 
so that Japan may regain economic bal- 
ance. 

The Katayama Cabinet has maintained 
that it cannot pay the Communications 
Workers a bonus and raise their wages— 
with its repercussions—and still balance 
the budget. 

Togasaki, whose only worry is how to 
feed his family, is growing impatient at 
the ride he is getting on the Japanese 
merry-go-round. Winter is here and he 
couldn’t “peel” anything more even if 
he had something to peel. 

And so, on the Japanese calendar, this 
is the “Year of the Onion.” J. F. 
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HOW RUSSIA FIGHTS MARSHALL PLAN 


Communist Program to Combat U. S. Aid Abroad 


(The Russian Government has committed itself to de- 
feating the Marshall Plan for aiding Western Europe. It 
intends to use - ....:munist parties everywhere to attain 
that goal. The strategy for developing and carrying out 
the Soviet campaign is made clear in a talk by Andrei 
Zhdanov, a member of the Politburo that rules Russia, 
and one of the five most influential officials in the 
U.S.S.R. Government. The following is from a speech 
Mr. Zhdanovy delivered in Poland, in September, 1947, 
before a meeting of the Communist parties of nine Euro- 
pean countries. It has come to be regarded as the most 
important speech made by any Soviet leader since the 
end of World II.) 


MERICAN IMPERIALISM seeks, as a usurer, to utilize the 
A postwar difficulties of the European countries, in par- 
ticular, the shortage of raw materials, fuel and food in the 
Allied countries which suffered most in the war, for the pur- 
pose of dictating to them slavish conditions of aid. - 

Anticipating an impending economic crisis, the U.S.A. is 
making haste to find new monoply spheres for the investment 
of capital and for markets. U.S. economic “aid” pursues the 
broad purpose of enslaving Europe by American capital. The 
graver the economic condition of one country or another, the 
harsher the terms which the American monopolies seek to 
dictate. 

But economic control involves also the political subor- 
dination to American imperialism. Thus, the expansion of 
monopoly spheres for the sale of American goods coincides 
in the U.S.A. with the acquisition of new place d’armes for 
the struggle against the new democratic forces of Europe. 

American monopolies, “rescuing” one country or another 
from famine and chaos, seek to deprive that country of any 
independence. American “aid” almost automatically involves 
a change in the political policy of the country to which this 
“aid” is extended: Parties and individuals are coming to 
power prepared on the directives of Washington to carry out 
a program of domestic and foreign policy which the U.S.A. 
desires (France, Italy, etc.). 

Finally, the desire for world domination and an antidemo- 
cratic policy on the part of the U.S.A. includes ideological 
warfare. The fundamental task of the ideological part of the 
American strategic plan lies in blackmailing public opinion, 
disseminating slander regarding the imaginary aggressiveness 
of the Soviet Union and the countries of the new democracy, 
and thereby presenting the Anglo-Saxon bloc in the role of 
the defending side and removing from it responsibility for 
preparing a fresh war. 

During the second World War, the popularity of the Soviet 
Union grew tremendously abroad. Through its self-sacrificing 
and heroic struggle against imperialism, the Soviet Union 
won the love and respect of working people in all countries. 
The entire world was vividly shown the military and economic 
might of the Socialist state, the indestructible force of the 
moral and political unity of Soviet society. 

In the ideological struggle against the U.S.S.R., the Amer- 
ican imperialists, demonstrating their ignorance, put forward 
first of all the idea of portraying the Soviet Union as a force 
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alleged to be undemocratic and totalitarian, and the U.S.A, 
Britain and the entire capitalist world as democracy. 

This platform of ideological struggle—defense of bourgeois 
pseudodemocracy and the charging of communism with 
totalitarianism—unites all enemies of the working class with. 
out exception, beginning with the capitalist magnates and 
ending with the leaders of the Right Socialists, who seize 
with the greatest readiness upon any slander against the 
U.S.S.R. prompted by their imperialist masters. 

The pivot of this scoundrelly propaganda is the assertion 
that a sign of true democracy is allegedly a multiparty system 
and the presence of a minority organized in opposition. 

On this basis, the British Labor Party members, who are 
sparing no efforts in the struggle against communism, would 
like to discover antagonistic classes and an appropriate strug. 
gle of parties in the U.S.S.R. Ignorant in politics, they cannot 
imagine that in the U.S.S.R. there have not been capitalists 
and landlords for a long time, there are not antagonistic classes 
and, in view of this, there is not a multiplicity of parties, 

They would wish to have in the U.S.S.R. bourgeois, among 
them pseudosocialist parties dear to their hearts, as an im- 
perialist focus of agents. But, to their regret, history has 
doomed these exploiting bourgeois parties to disappearance. 

One of the tendencies of the ideological “campaign,” which 
is accompanying the plans for the enslavement of Europe, is 
the attack on the principle of national sovereignty, the appeal 
for a repudiation of the sovereign rights of peoples in retum 
for the ideas of “world government.” 

The purpose of this campaign lies in camouflaging the u- 
restrained expansion of American imperialism, unceremonious- 
ly violating the sovereign rights of peoples, portraying the 
U.S.A. as the champion of human laws, and portraying those 
who resist American penetration as the advocates of an out- 
moded and “selfish” nationalism. 

The idea of “world government” seized upon by fanciful 
and pacifist-minded members of the bourgeois intelligentsia is 
being used not only as a means of pressure for purposes of 
ideologically disarming the peoples defending their inde- 
pendence against encroachments by American imperialism, but 
also as a slogan against the Soviet Union which constantly and 
consistently defends the principle of real equality and of the 
protection of the sovereign rights of all peoples, large and 
small. 

Under present-day conditions, capitalist countries like the 
U.S.A., Britain and states close to.them are becoming danger- 
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ous enemies of national independence and the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and the Soviet Union and the countries of new 
democracy the reliable bulwark in defending equality and the 
national self-determination of peoples. 

A specific expression of the expansionist aspirations of the 
U.S.A. under present conditions is to be found in the Truman 
Doctrine as well as the Marshall Plan. In essence, both of 
these documents constitute an expression of one and the same 
policy, although they differ in the form in which one and the 
same American claim to the enslavement of Europe is offered 
in both documents. 

The main features of the Truman Doctrine where Europe's 
concerned are the following: 
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1. The establishment of American bases in the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean Basin, for purposes of confirming Ameri- 
can domination in that zone. 

9. Demonstrative support for reactionary regimes in 
Greece and Turkey as bastions of American imperialism, 
against the new democracy in the Balkans (the tendering of 
military and technical aid to Greece and Turkey, the grant- 
ing of loans). 

3. Constant pressure on the states of the new democracy ex- 
pressed in false charges of totalitarianism, and in a desire for 
expansion, in attacks against the foundations of the new demo- 
cratic regime, in constant intervention in the internal affairs of 
those states, in support for all antistate, antidemocratic ele- 
ments within the countries, in the demonstrative breaking off 
of economic ties with those countries, directed toward the 
creation of economic difficulties, toward delaying the develop- 
ment of the economies of those countries, toward subverting 
their industrialization, etc. 

The Truman Doctrine, which seeks to offer American as- 
sistance to all reactionary regimes actively fighting against 
democratic peoples is of a frankly aggressive nature. Its pub- 
lication elicited certain embarrassment even in circles of 
American capitalists who are used to anything. Progressive 
public elements in the U.S.A. and in other countries resolutely 
protested against the challenging, frankly imperialist nature of 
Truman’s act. 

The unfavorable reception which greeted the Truman Doc- 
tine elicited the need for thé Marshall Plan, which is a more 
veiled attempt at carrying through one and the same expan- 
sionist policy. 

The essence of the hazy, deliberately camouflaged formulae 
of the Marshall Plan lies in cementing a bloc of states con- 
nected by their obligations to the U.S.A. and in offering 
American credits in payment for repudiation by the European 
states of their economic and, subsequently, their political in- 
dependence. 

The basis of the Marshall Plan lies in the restoration of the 
industrial areas of Western Germany under the control of 
American monopolies. 

The Marshall Plan, as became clear from subsequent con- 
ferences and speeches by American statesmen, consists in of- 
fering aid first of all not to the impoverished victor countries, 
the allies of America in the struggle against Germany, but 
to German capitalists, in order, having subordinated the 
fundamental sources of coal and metal for the needs of 
Europe and Germany, to make the states which need coal 
aid metal dependent upon the restored economic might 
of Germany. 

Despite the fact that the Marshall Plan envisages the final 
reduction of Britain, as well as France, to the position of sec- 
ond-rate powers, the Attlee Labor Government in Britain and 
the Ramadier Socialist Government in France seized upon the 
Marshall Plan as the anchor of their salvation. 

It is known that Britain has already mainly expended the 
American loan of $3,750,000,000 which she obtained in 1946. 
tis further known that the enslaving terms of this loan have 
tied Britain’s hands and feet. Having already fallen into the 
noose of financial dependence upon the U.S.A., the Labor 
Government of Britain has seen the only way out in obtaining 
new loans. For this reason, it greeted the Marshall Plan as a 
way out of the economic impasse which had developed, as a 
chance of obtaining new credit. 

Moreover, Britain politicians counted upon taking advantage 
of the formation of a bloc of Western European countries in 
debt to the U.S.A., in order to attempt within this bloc to play 
the role of the chief American errand boy, which possibly 
would succeed in enriching itself at the expense of weak coun- 
tries, 

The British bourgeois dreamed with the aid of the Marshall 
Plan of rendering services to the American monopolies and, 
by subordinating themselves to their control, of regaining lost 
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positions in a number of countries, and, in particular, of re- 
storing its position in the Balkan-Danube area. 

In order to ascribe greater outward “objectivity” to the 
American proposals, it was decided to co-opt France also as 
one of the initiators of preparing for the realization of the 
Marshall Plan, a France which had already half sacrificed its 
sovereignty in favor of the U.S.A. since the credit which the 
U.S.A. granted to France in May, 1947, contained the stipu- 
lation that the Communists had to be removed from the 
French Government. 

On the instructions of Washington, the governments of Brit- 
ain and France proposed that the Soviet Union participate in 
discussing Marshall’s offers. Such a step was designed to cam- 
ouflage the anti-U.S.S.R. nature of these proposals. 

It was hoped that since it was well known ahead of time 
that the U.S.S.R. would refuse to discuss proposals of Ameri- 
can aid on the terms offered by Marshall, upon it could be 
thrown the responsibility for “refusal to co-operate in the 
economic restoration of Europe” and thereby European coun- 
tries might be set against the U.S.S.R., the countries which 
needed real assistance. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union were to take part in 
the talks, it would then be easier to ensnare the countries of 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe in the “economic revival of 
Europe with American aid.” 

Whereas the Truman Doctrine was staked on the terroristic 
intimidation of these countries, the Marshall Plan was calcu- 
lated to discover their stability in an economic sense, to at- 
tempt to seduce these countries and then to tie them up with 
dollar “aid.” 

The Marshall Plan was called upon in this case to facilitate 
the realization of one of the most important tasks of the 
over-all American program—the restoration of the power of 
imperialism in the countries of the new democracy—and to 
compel them to repudiate close economic and political collab- 
oration with the Soviet Union. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R., having agreed to dis- 
cuss in Paris the Marshall proposal jointly with the govern- 
ments of Britain and France, unmasked the insubstantial 
nature of the task of working out an economic program for 
all of Europe, at the Paris Conference, and disclosed the 
attempt to set up in the form of a new European organization 
under the aegis of France and Britain, a threat of intervention 
in the internal affairs of the European countries and of viola- 
tion of their sovereignty. 

They showed that the Marshall Plan contradicts the 
normal principles of international co-operation, and conceals 
in itself a split-up of Europe, a threat of the subordination of 
a number of European countries to the interests of American 
capitalism, and is calculated on the priority of aid for the 
monopolistic concerns of Germany, the restoration of which 
receives a special role in Europe in the Marshall Plan—priority 
over the Allies. 

This clear position of the Soviet Union removed the mask 
from the plan of the American imperialists and their Anglo- 
French salesmen. 

The European Conference came to a scandalous failure. 
Nine European states refused to take part. But even among 
the states which consented to participate in the discussion 
of the Marshall Plan and to work out specific measures for 
its realization, this Plan was greeted without particular en- 
thusiasm, especially since it was soon revealed that the sup- 
positions of the U.S.S.R. that the Plan was far from real aid, 
had been fully justified. 

It turned out that the Government of the U.S.A. was not 
at all in a hurry to realize Marshall’s promises. The American 
members of Congress confessed that Congress would not con- 
sider the question of new appropriations for credits to separate 
European countries before 1948. 

It thus became apparent that Britain, France and the other 
Western European states which had adopted the Paris 
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“scheme for realizing” the Marshall Plan had themselves be- 
come victims of American blackmail. 

However, attempts to cement a Western bloc under the 
aegis of America are continuing. 

It should be noted that the American version of a Western 
bloc cannot fail to encounter serious resistance, even in such 
countries already dependent upon the U.S. as Britain and 
France. : 

The prospects for the revival of German imperialism as a 
real force, capable of standing against democracy and com- 
munism in Europe, cannot be alluring to either Britain or 
France. In evidence, here is one of the fundamental contra- 
dictions inside the bloc of Britain, the U.S.A. and France. 

American monopolies, as well as all international reaction, 
are apparently not counting on Franco or the Greek Fascists 
being any reliable bulwark of the U.S.A. against the 
U.S.S.R. and the new democracy in Europe. For this reason, 
they place particular hopes on the revival of a capitalist Ger- 
many, seeing in this the best guarantee of the success of their 
struggle against the democratic forces in Europe. 

They have no faith either in the Labor Party of Britain or 
the Socialists in France, considering them not sufficiently 
deserving of confidence, “half-Communists,” despite the offi- 
ciousness which they have displayed. 

This is why the question of Germany, and of the Ruhr Basin 
in particular, as a potential war-industry base of the bloc hos- 
tile to the U.S.S.R. is an extremely important question of inter- 
national politics and an issue of dissension among the U.S.A., 
Britain and France. 

The appetites of the American imperialists cannot fail to 
elicit serious uneasiness in Britain and France. The U.S.A. has 
let it be understood in no uncertain terms that it wishes to 
take the Ruhr from the British. 

The American imperialists are also demanding the fusion 
of the three occupation zones and the open formation of a 
political entity of Western Germany under American control. 

The U.S.A. insists on raising the level of output of steel in 
the Ruhr Basin, on the basis of the retention of the capitalist 
enterprises under the aegis of the U.S.A. The credits promised 
by Marshall for European reconstruction are understood in 
Washington principally as aid to the German capitalists. 

Thus, the “Western bloc” is being cemented by America, 
not after the fashion of Churchill’s plan for a United States of 
Europe, which was thought of as the bearer of British policy, 
but as an American protectorate in which sovereign European 
states, not excluding Britain herself, are assigned the role of 
something which is not far removed from the role of the no- 
torious “49th State of America.” 

American imperialism is dealing with Britain and France 
ever more insolently and unceremoniously. Bilateral and tri- 
lateral conferences on determining the level of industrial out- 
put in Western Germany (Britain-U.S.A.; Britain, U.S.A, and 
France), constituting an arbitrary violation of the Potsdam 
decisions, at the same time demonstrate that the United States 
is completely ignoring the vital interests of its partners in the 
talks. Britain and particularly France were compelled to listen 
to the American dictate, and to accept it submissively. 

The behavior of American diplomacy in London and Paris 
has begun, in large measure, to be reminiscent of its behavior 
in Greece, where American representatives no longer consider 
it at all necessary to observe any of the formalities whatsoever, 
appoint and remove Greek ministers as they desire and behave 
as conquerors. 

Thus, the new plan for the Dawesization of Europe is 
directed in essence against the fundamental interests of the 
peoples of Europe, and constitutes a plan for the enslavement 
of Europe by the United States. 

The Marshall Plan is directed against the industrialization of 
the democratic countries of Europe and, consequently, against 
the basis of their independence. 

And if the Dawes plan for Europe was in its day doomed 
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to failure at a time when the forces of resistance to the 
Dawes plan were considerably smaller than now, there jg 
quite a sufficiency of forces in postwar Europe now, to say 
nothing of the Soviet Union, which, if they display will anq 
resolve, can subvert this enslaving plan. 

What is involved is the will and readiness to resistance of 
the peoples of Europe. As for the U.S.S.R., it will make al 
efforts to see to it that this plan is not realized. 

The estimates given of the Marshall Plan by the countries 
in the anti-imperialist camp has been fully confirmed by the 
entire course of developments. The camp of the democratic 
countries showed itself in relation to the Marshall Plan to be 
a powerful force standing guard over the independence 
and sovereignty of all European peoples, and not giving 
way to blackmail and intimidation just as it does not per. 
mit itself to be deceived by the false maneuvers of dolla 
diplomacy. 

The Soviet Government has never objected to the use of 
foreign and, particularly, American credits, as a means capable 
of accelerating the process of economic reconstruction. Hoy. 
ever, the Soviet Union has always proceeded from the fact 
that the credit terms should not be of an enslaving nature 
and should not lead to the economic and political enslavement 
of the debtor state to the creditor state. 

Proceeding from this same political principle, the Soviet 
Union has always defended the position that foreign credits 
should not be the principal means of the restoration of a coun. 
try’s economy. The fundamental and decisive condition for 
economic reconstruction should be the use of internal forces 
and resources of any country and the creation of its ow 
industry. 

Only on this basis can a country’s independence be guaran. 
teed against encroachments by foreign capital, which always 
shows a tendency to use credit as a weapon of political and 
economic enslavement. This is just what the Marshall Plan is 
directed against the industrialization of European countries 
and, consequently, calculated toward the subversion of their 
independence. 

The Soviet Union constantly defends the thesis that politi- 
cal and economic relations among various states should be 
founded exclusively on the principle of equality of the parties 
and mutual respect for their sovereign rights. 

Soviet foreign policy, and Soviet economic relations with 
foreign states are based on a principle of equality, the guaran- 
teeing of advantages for both sides from the agreements 
concluded. 

Treaties with the U.S.S.R. are agreements which are 
mutually advantageous to their subscribers, and never contain 
any encroachments on state independence, on the national 
sovereignty of the contracting parties. 

This fundamental distinction of agreements between the 
U.S.S.R. with other states can be seen with particular clarity 
in the light of the unjust and unequal treaties concluded and 
being prepared by the United States. 

Soviet foreign policy does not know unequal agreements. 
Moreover, the development of economic relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and all states interested in this shows the basis 
on which normal relations can be set up between states. Suffice 
it to recall the recently concluded treaties between the U.S.S.R 
and Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgari 
and Finland. Thereby the U.S.S.R. is clearly showing the way 
in which Europe may find an outlet from the difficult economic 
position. 

Britain also could have had a treaty of this kind, had the 
Labor Government under pressure from the outside not upset 
its contemplated agreement with the U.S.S.R. 

The disclosure of the American plan for the economic et- 
slavement of the European countries is an incontestable service 
of the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. and the countries of the 
new democracy. 

It must be kept in mind that America itself is threatened b} 
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an economic crisis. The official liberality of Marshall has 
weighty reasons. Unless the European countries obtain Amer- 
ican credit, the demand of those countries for American goods 
will be reduced, which will accelerate and intensify the eco- 
nomic crisis approaching in the U.S.A. 

For this reason, if the European countries display the neces- 
sary fortitude and readiness to resist American enslaving credit 
terms, America may be forced to retreat. 

The dissolution of the Comintern, in accordance with the 
demands for the development of the labor movement under 
new historical conditions, played its positive role. The disso- 
lution of the Comintern once and for all put an end to the 
slander of the enemies of communism and the labor move- 
ment that Moscow was allegedly intervening in the internal 
life of other states, that Communist parties of various coun- 


tries were acting allegedly not in the interests of their people | 


but on orders from the outside. 

The Comintern was set up after the first World War when 
the Communist parties were still weak, connections between 
the working classes of various countries hardly existed and the 
Communists had no generally recognized leaders of the labor 
movement. 

The services of the Comintern lie in its having restored and 
strengthened the ties among the workers of various countries, 
having worked out theoretical problems of the labor move- 
ment under new postwar conditions of development, having 
established general norms of propaganda and agitation for 
the ideas of communism, arid having facilitated the training 
of leaders of the labor movement. Thereby the conditions 
were created for transforming young Communist parties into 
mass workers’ parties. 

However, with the transformation of the young Communist 
parties into mass workers’ parties, the leadership of these 
parties from one center became impossible and inexpedient. 
by virtue of this, the Comintern, from a factor facilitating the 
development of Communist parties, began to become a factor 
retarding this development. 

The new stage in the development of the Communist parties 
demanded new forms of connections between the parties. 
These circumstances determined the necessity for dissolving 
the Comintern and organizing new forms of connections 
between the parties. 

In the four years which have elapsed since the dissolution 
of the Comintern, there has been a considerable strengthen- 
ing of the Communist parties, a strengthening of their influence 
among all the countries of Europe and Asia. 

The influence of the Communist parties grew, not only 
in Eastern Europe, but in almost all the countries of 
Europe where fascism had dominated, as well as in those 
countries in which there had been a German Fascist occu- 
pation—France, .Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, etc. 

The influence of the Communists grew particularly strong in 
the countries of the new democracy, where the Communist 
parties are the most influential in those states. 

However, there are also shortcomings in the present position 
of the Communist parties. Several of the comrades understood 
matters to mean that*the dissolution of the Comintern signifies 
the liquidation of any connection, of any contact between the 
brotherly Communist parties. 

Experience has shown, however, that such a disassociation 
among the Communist parties is incorrect, harmful and essen- 
tially unnatural. The Communist movement develops within 
national frameworks but at the same time has common tasks 
and interests for the parties of various countries. A rather 
strange picture develops: Socialists, who have laid them- 
selves out to the utmost to prove that the Comintern allegedly 
dictated Moscow’s directives to the Communists of all coun- 
tries, have restored their International and the Communists 
have abstained even from meeting together, and even more 
fom consulting on problems of mutual interest, out of 
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the fear of the slander of enemies regarding “the hand of 
Moscow.” 

Representatives in the most diversified types of activity— 
scientists, people in the co-operatives, trade-union members, 
youth, students—feel it possible to maintain international con- 
tacts, to exchange experiences and consult on questions of 
their work, to organize international conferences and assem- 
blies. And the Communists of even those countries which have 
the relationships of allies, hesitate to establish friendly connec- 
tions with each other. 

There is no doubt that such a state of affairs, were it to con- 
tinue, would be pregnant with extremely harmful conse- 
quences, for the development of the work of the brotherly 
parties. This requirement for consultation and voluntary co- 
ordination of activities by the separate parties has now ma- 
tured particularly, since the continuing disassociation can lead 
to a weakening of mutual understanding and at times even to 
serious errors, 

Inasmuch as a large part of the leadership of the Socialist 
parties (particularly British Labor Party members and French 
Socialists) is acting as agents of U.S. imperialist circles, a 
special historic role falls upon the Communist parties of lead- 
ing the resistance to the American plan for enslaving Europe, 
of boldly unmasking all the domestic henchmen of American 
imperialism. 

At the same time, the Communists should support all truly 
patriotic elements which do not wish to have their native land 
offended, and wish to oppose the enslaving of their mother- 
lands by foreign capital, and wish to fight for their national 
sovereignty. 

The Communists must be the leading force in co-opting all 
anti-Fascist freedom-loving elements in the struggle against 
the new American expansionist plans for the enslaving of 
Europe. 

It must be kept in mind that there is a tremendous differ- 
ence between the desire of the imperialists to unleash a new 
war and the possibility of organizing such a war. The peoples 
of the world do not want a war. 

The forces standing for peace are so considerable and great 
that if those forces are steadfast and firm in their defense of 
peace and if they manifest endurance and firmness, the plans 
of the aggressors will fail utterly. 

It should not be forgotten that the uproar of the imperial- 
ist agents around the war danger is designed to intimidate 
the weak nerved and unstable, and bring about concessions 
to the aggressor by means of blackmail. 

The main danger for the working class now lies in under- 
estimating its forces and overestimating the forces of the 
opponent. Just as the policy of Munich in the past untied the 
hands of Nazi aggression, so concessions to the new policy 
of the U.S. and the imperialist camp can make its inspirers 
even more insolent and aggressive. 

For this reason, the Communist parties must lead the re- 
sistance to the plans for imperialist expansion and aggression 
along all lines (state, economic and ideological) ; should cement 
their forces; unite their efforts on the basis of a common, anti- 
imperialist and democratic platform, and collect around them- 
selves all the democratic and patriotic forces of the people. 

A special task lies with the brotherly Communist parties of 
France, Italy, Britain and other countries. They must take up 
the banner of defending the national independence and 
sovereignty of their countries. 

If the Communist parties stand fast on their positions; if 
they do not permit themselves to be intimidated and black- 
mailed; if they valiantly stand guard over a stable peace and 
people’s democracy, on guard over national sovereignty, the 
freedom and independence of their countries; if, in their 
struggle against attempts economically and politically to en- 
slave their countries, they succeed in leading all the forces 
ready to defend honcr and national independence, then no 
plans to enslave Europe can be realized. 
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Soviet Drive to Oust U.S. From Berlin. .. Mr. Wallace 
To Rejoin Party? . . . Mr. Taft's Foreign-Policy Issue 


Joseph Stalin, Russia’s dictator, is not 
the Russian official in whose behalf a 
hurry call was sent to a Swedish can- 
cer specialist. Premier Stalin’s trouble, 
if any, is a heart condition he has men- 
tioned in past talks with Americans. 


x k * 


Mr. Stalin, in effect, took a sharp left 
turn when he wiped out 90 per cent of 
Russia’s currency. By that move he 
cracked down on peasants who had 
been favored during the war. Wage 
earners who live from hand to mouth 
in Russia lost little from currency de- 
valuation and gained somewhat by an 
end to rationing. 


x * * 


Russian Government bonds were sell- 
ing at 10 cents on the dollar in Rus- 
sia’s financial black market before 
Joseph Stalin took away most of the 
people’s money, indicating that the 
Russian people didn’t have too much 
faith in the stability of their Govern- 
ment’s credit. 


~~ 


Russians are starting in a small way to 
harass the U.S. lines of communica- 
tion with Americans in Berlin. This ts 
the start of pressure to try to force 
Americans, British and others out of 
that city. 


x * * 


President Truman still is insisting, 
over objection of some of his political 
advisers, that he will wage a “front 
porch” campaign in 1948. The Presi- 
dent doubts that he can gain many 
votes by a barnstorming tour. 


x *« * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is in line to be Attorney General in the 
Cabinet of Robert Taft, if Senator 
Taft should make the grade to the 
White House. The California Gover- 
nor has an ambition to become a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, preferring 
that to a vice-presidential nomination. 


x i O*® 


J. Howard McGrath, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, still 
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Whispers. 


expects that Mr. Wallace, after 
nominating conventions are over in 
June, will return to the Democratic 
Party and support President Truman 
for re-election. Senator McGrath is re- 
fusing to permit any purge at the 
present time of Democrats because 
they show readiness to go along 
with Mr. Wallace in a third-party 
venture. 


K kk & 


Mr. Wallace is pictured by U.S. dip- 
lomats as actively aiding Russia’s 
cause in Europe by accusing this 
country’s top officials of imperialistic 
designs in planning aid to Europe. 
Russians are expected to point to 
Mr. Wallace as an American who 
backs up this Russian charge. Then, 
when Mr. Wallace is beaten in the 
election, the Russians will be able to 
say that the American people have 
chosen an imperialistic course by de- 
feating him. 


x k * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, definitely was not the author of 
President Truman’s plan for giving 
tax relief at $40 a head. Authorship of 
this idea is variously attributed to 
CIO legislative officials and to Leon 
Keyserling, member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers who is 
having more to say about White 
House ideas on economic subjects. 


xk 


Mr. Truman’s tax-cutting plan, de- 
signed to ease up on taxes on low in- 
comes and to add to taxes on corpora- 
tion, really was shaped as a means of 
getting the President off the limb of 
opposition to any reduction in taxes. 
Now that the President has accepted 
the idea of reduced taxes on individual 
incomes, Democrats in Congress are 
expected to be under less obligation to 
support Mr. Truman when he vetos a 
tax-cutting bill that Republicans will 
design. 


xk * 


A United States Army purchase of 
500,000 tons of sugar from Cuba has 
served to delay or avoid what could 













have been a sharp break in the prig 
of sugar. 









xk * 






Senator Taft is veering to the id 
that foreign policy should be mag 
major issue in the 1948 president 
election campaign. Senator Taft d 
not see eye to eye with Secretary 
State Marshall on the need for U. 
to underwrite opposition to Russia 
all parts of the world. Senator Arth 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, is mane 
vering to prevent an open break q 
foreign policy between the Adminj 
tration and the Republican Party, 























xk *& 






George Marshall, U.S. Secretary 
State, will be forced to accept magj 
modifications in the Marshall P 
including the total amount to be 
propriated, before Congress appro 
that plan. 








* *& * 
























Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Sect: 
tary, thinks that U.S. is making; 
mistake in taking responsibility for: 
clear break with Russia over policy t 
be followed in administering Ge. 
many. Mr. Bevin’s idea is that, i 
given a little more rope, the Russian 
themselves would have done 

breaking, with the onus on their side 
not the other. 


x * * 


Russians are getting set to pull tha 
troops out of Korea sometime in 14 
leaving U.S. to hold the bag wil 
American troops in the Southern hal 
of Korea. It will seem that U. S. isd 
ing the occupying of Korea—with ba 
propaganda effécts in the Far East 
while Russia will be outside, leavi 
policing to the Korean Army it 
trained. 









x *k * 









General of the Army Douglas Ma 
Arthur is pressing hard for somea 
tion to draft a peace treaty for J 
so that the Japanese can get back 
work. Until Japan recovers to 
degree, the chance of getting recom 
in China is regarded as slim. 
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